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IN CELEBRATING 
Our Double Anniversary .. . 


The directors, officers, and the entire organization 
Wish to express theif sincere appreciation to our many 
patrons and friends who helped make possible this event. 


We are thankful for all that has been accomplished. 


As each year passes, we recognize more than ever the value 
of friendly, cooperative relationships; hence, we look back 
with gratitude and ahead with confidence and an earnest 


desire to preserve your good will. 


On this occasion, we pledge ourselves to dedicate every 


effort toward continuing to serve you well, 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


CHICAGO — KANSAS CITY — Los ANGELES 
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@ Steel strapping is the name given to the 
protective steel bands you’ve seen wrapped 
around such things as crates of fruit, bundles 
of newspapers and even boxes of soft drinks. 
During the war, this strong, tough steel strap- 
ping helped to insure the safe delivery of sup- 
plies to the fighting fronts. Packages and 
crates were shipped all over the world... 
exposed to tropic heat or arctic cold .... even 
dropped several hundred feet from airplanes. 
And stil they reached their destination un- 
damaged — in spite of bad weather — rough 
handling—and accidents. 

Today, steel strapping is constantly pro- 
tecting hundreds of different products as they 
move from the factory or farm to our favorite 
store, and in many cases right to our very 
doors. 

The Gerrard Steel Strapping Company, a 
subsidiary of United States Steel is the lead- 
ing manufacturer of round steel strapping 
and the tools for applying it. For over 30 years 
it has devoted its efforts to the development 
of better and safer ways for American in- 
dustries and the American farmers to deliver 
their products, both in this country and 
abroad. 

Such contributions to the general welfare 
are typical of the industrial family that serves 
the nation—United States Steel. 


FARES onited offers 
5% round trip discount— 
no premium fares. 


SPEED 


There’s nothing faster, 
nothing finer, than United’s 
DC-6 Mainliner 300s. 


SERVICE 


United’s famous ‘‘Service in 
the Mainliner Manner’’ is 
even better today. 


MEALS only United 
has its own “system-wide 
flight kitchens, which offer 
you the finest meals aloft. 


ROUTE Only United 
links Chicago with ‘“‘all the 
East” and “all the West.” 


DEPENDABILITY 
95% of United’s flights leave 
on time—and United has 
increased on-time arrivals 
substantially. 


EXPERIENCE 
United has carried 10 mil- 


lion passengers 5 billion pas- 
senger miles. 


UNITED AIR LINES 
MONROE AND WABASH 
(Palmer House Corner) 
or STEVENS HOTEL LOBBY 
Call FRanklin 2-4900 
or an authorized travel agent 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES. 


Building permits —... 
Cost _... 


Contracts awarded on building 
projects, Cook Co. 
Coste) ices... 2 ees 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 

Real estate transfers : 
Consideration) a2 


Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection, 


Cook Co. 


Department store sales index - 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 


Bank clearings —.____. 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District 
Chicago only ___. 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares 0 = 2 
Market value of shares traded 


Railway express shipments, 
Chicago area - 


Air express shipments, 
Ghicago:areay ee : sual Sins 


L. C. L. merchandise cars 


Originating local telephone 
messages ne Ae 


Electric power production, kwh. __ 


Revenue passengers carried by 
Chicago Transit Authority lines: 
Surface Division - we 
Rapid Transit Division _ 


Postal receipts 


Air passengers: 
Arrivals - 
Departures 


Consumers’ Price Index 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Livestock slaughtered under 


federal inspection 


Families on relief rolls:: 
Cook County 
Other Illinois counties 


'—Preliminary figures. 


August, 
1948 


564 
$12,058,200 


2,756 
$44,006,000 


6,435 
$5,958,953 


$7,517,202 
195.9, 


_ $3,100,500,705 


$15,113,556,000 
_.. $7,745,213,000 


424,000 
$13,210,629 


1,475,863 


49,701 
27,649 


167,751,857 


964,070,000 


64,235,212 
13,607,633 
$7,456,424 


117,188 
120,973 


178.8 


421,620 


19,182 
14,114 


July, August, 
1948 1947 
612 
$19,980,600 $13,168,} 
955 


$24,788,000 $30,558,' 


6,427 6, 
$7,791,061 $7,249, 
$8,223,612 $5,701,, 

199.4 a 


$3,251,867,553 $2,845,531,:, 


$15,929,588,000 $13,352,401,¢ 
$8,146,429,000 $6,895,007,¢ 


578,000 371.6 
$18,058,062 $11,974,¢ 
1,358,596 1,907,2 
48,857 50,5 
26,748 30,1 
168,833,802 158,999,0 
922,344,000 908,247,0 
64,727,211 70,913, 
13,630,353 13,959, 
$7,322,885 $6,730, 
115,909 132,9 
120,516 131,0 
178.6 166) 
446,491 466,6% 
14,912 12,12 
12,448 12,2e 


NOVEMBER, 1948, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- Authorized 
vious month pay amount withheld to Depositary 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of Revem 


for month of October 


30 Federal Excise Tax return an 


1948 


d payment due for October, Collector of 


Internal Revenue 
; 


| 
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CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INc. 


‘ifth New Plant Located in 


learings New North Avenue District 


North Avenue and 25th Avenue, 
Melrose Park 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


Choice Sites Available 


Clearing Industrial District Inc., has 
four modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago area; one within Chicago's 
limits, two adjoining its southwest bor- 
der and one adjoining its northwest 
border. The company offers the serv- 
ices of a complete engineering and con- 
struction department, architect and 
financing on either a purchase contract 
or long term lease; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 

For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 6-0135. 


All Sites Served by Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 3 
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New Genenal Electric Plant in the Central Manufacturing District 


Follow the Nation’s Leaders 


Tourer more internationally known companies, the Gen- DISTRICT ADVANTAGES 
eral Electric Company, United States Rubber Company and 1 


. Central Location 


. 2 4 i ti 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation have selected the Central ae Chicagos}uncticn 


Railway Service 
Manufacturing District for new plants. Within less than a 


3. Private Streets 
half century the District has located successfully more than 4. Full Improvements 
a ' 5. Adequate Utilities 

300 industries—the leaders in their classifications. The choice 6. Sprinkler Service 
of so many during this period means but one thing: the pro- 7. Individual Switchtrack 

pe Lad ; : : 8. Architectural Services 
gressive industries know what they want and whete to find 34 Comintdity Features 
it. For details of the Central Manufacturing District’s collec- 10. Ample Resources to 
; Finance Land and 
tive advantages, consult the: Buildings — Liberal 

Terms 


Central Manufacturing District 


ARTHUR G. LEONARD FREDERICK H. PRINCE ey W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 


Richard Hackett, General Manager 


1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


38 South Dearborn Street RAndolph 6-2235 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Ja This Jssue-- 


The atomic age promises many new 
things for mankind—some good, some 
horrifying. Of all these potentiali- 
ties, only one has already gone to work 
to improve our peacetime welfare. 
This bright side of atomic living is the 
radioactive isotope, a new research tool 
for science, industry and medicine that 
is now called the, most important de- 
velopment of its kind since the discov- 
ery of the microscope. COMMERCE re- 
views this vital research work in an 
article beginning on page 13. 


A significant financial development 
of recent years is the fact that more 
and more small investors have come 
into the securities markets with limited 
risk capital. Probably a million or more 
of these “small investors” are pooling 
billions of dollars in investment trusts, 
a fact which has made the latter of 
vital importance. Herbert Fredman re- 
ports new developments in the cooper- 
ative investment idea on page 16. 


Many industrial fires, reports Daniel 
F. Nicholson in an article beginning on 
page 15, are caused, not by careless- 
ness, but by ignorance—ignorance on 
the part of top industrial management 
regarding modern fire prevention meth- 
ods. The constant introduction of new 
products—plastics, for example—de- 
mands that. business managers keep fire 
prevention programs flexible and ‘up- 
to-date. 


It’s Community Fund time again 
and everyone from the boss to the 
janitor is in for a visit from the Red 
Feather solicitor. How is Chicago's 
multi-million-dollar Community Fund 
budget established? David B. Mce- 
Dougal takes a look at the business side 
of the vast charity cooperative in an 


article beginning on page 18. 


Building an effective labor relations 
organization, says Lawrence A. Appley, 
president of the American Management 
Association, is very much like building 
a house. Mr. Appley urges manage- 
ment to abandon its swivel chair and 
learn more of its own labor relations 
program in a thoughtful article begin- 
ning on page 19. 


Morris Sayre, president of the Na- 
tional Association of -Manufacturers, 
suggests how business can fight the 
threat of Communism in its own plants, 
by countering propaganda with real 
facts and by whole-hearted cooperation, 
between boss and worker. His “Speech 
of the Month” begins on page 21. 


One of a series of advertisements showing 


the benefits of futures trading on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 


Whichever way prices of commodities go, some 


business men lose...unless they insure themselves 
by buying or selling futures contracts 


The only thing in the world that is certain is 
change. 

Prices of commodities go up—go down, as 
the inexorable law of supply and demand 
operates. Today as always through history you 
_can read’ predictions on both sides of the 
market. And no one knows, for sure. 

If prices do go up, thousands of manufac- 
turers who use these commodities as raw 
materials stand to lose through increased costs 
of manufacture. 

If prices do go down, thousands of farmers, 
handlers and distributors who have an inven- 
tory of eggs, butter, onions and other com- 
modities will lose. 


A big swing in these prices can have devas- 


tating results unless a man or business takes 
out insurance against it by buying or selling 
futures contracts on the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange. 

On any day, a business man can stop the 
swing of prices as it affects him by buying or 
selling these products for future delivery. 


There are thousands who do not understand 
how this is done—thousands who do not 
realize that trading in futures contracts is a 
method of insuring capital or costs against risk. 


How to do this, how to provide this invalu- 
able protection by using the facilities of this 
Exchange, can be explained by any of our 500 
members. We recommend that you consult 
them. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


FREE-—Send for our new booklet, “Why We Have Butter, Eggs and Other Com- 
modities When America Needs Them,” which explains how the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange functions and renders a service to the nation. 


For specific information on trading in com- 


modities, such as contracts and specifications, ts * 
please check those you are interested in. Apples Butter Eggs Onions 
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Voice of Experience 


PREDERICK J. ALBAN of London, -who is president 
of the English Society of Incorporated Accountants, 
ave his appraisal of the problems England is discovering 
its nationalization program at the recent annual meeting 
the American Institute of Accountants. Here are a 
ew of his observations on the difficulties the British have 
lready encountered. 
1. Since control over the selection of administrative 
ersonnel has passed from stockholders to the government 
e selection and promotion of efficient personnel has been 
ampered. 
2. There has been overcentralization. As evidence of 
is, Mr. Alban cited the fact that British Overseas Airways 
Porporation is now engaged in “a reorganization which 
volves complete decentralization, a reduction of the top 
hyer and the passing of responsibility down to the lowest 
evels.”” 
3. Substitutes must be found to take the place of com- 
detition and the profit motive to stimulate operating 
fficiency. 
These same points, and others too, have been advanced 
or years by opponents of the trend toward more govern- 
ent control and operation of business in this country 
without either checking the trend or convincing many of 
he believers in it that they were wrong. Perhaps Mr. 
Alban’s testimony, which is based on actual experience, 
will help. Certainly it should. 


E Muddied Waters 


HE Supreme Court cement case decision against deliv- 
Hered pricing, and the barrage of anti-trust suits filed 
his year by the Justice Department have produced a high 
‘tate of confusion. What constitutes competition and 
what constitutes restraint of competition under our laws 
s in doubt. Every business has to be able to answer this 
uestion if it is to operate with security. Yet, as matters 
how stand, the proverbial Philadelphia lawyer couldn’t in 
any instances give an answer. 

On the basis of the cement case, the quotation of an 
dentical price by one producer to meet that of another 
seems suspect. This is indeed strange since the very fact 
that the quotations are the same means that one is under- 
selling the other on an F.O.B. basis. That of itself would 
ppear to be evidence of competition. 

In the case of the indicted meat packing firms, each 
packer’s right to decide how much raw material he will 
uy in the form of livestock in an open market each day 
is being challenged. Also, the fact that there is uniformity 
in selling prices in the obviously very competitive market 
in which the packers sell their meat is cited as evidence of 


illegal action. 
How one of the indicted packers could price his meat 


at higher levels than the others and stay in business for 
long is a puzzle the Department of Justice may be able 
to answer. Or, how the other packers could stay in busi- 
ness if one materially undersold them is another poser. 
Perhaps the Department of Justice knows the answer. 
If it does, it could sell the secret to many businesses who 
would no doubt find it very profitable to be able to sell 
at prices substantially above their competitors. 

Entirely aside, however, from the economic merits of 
the cement decision and the new philosophy evidenced 
in anti-trust indictments, the fact remains that long estab- 
lished legal concepts of what is competition and what is 
restraint of trade have been upset. Practices and rules 
of many years standing under which vast amounts of busi- 
ness have been transacted are now of doubtful legality. 
To clear the air until the many questions raised have been 
threshed out in the courts or settled by permanent legisla- 
tion, Congress should promptly take some interim 
action. The present muddled situation is both senseless 
and costly. 


= Enterprise Capital? 


PEAKING before the American Bankers Association, 

Gwilym A. Price, president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, presented some revealing figures on the 
capital raising record of American business in 1947. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Price’s data, approximately $26,500,000,000 
was invested by American industry in plant expansion and 
improvement and additional working capital last year. 
Only a scant $1,300,000,000 of this amount came from 
the sale of, stock, and only half of that amount was 
derived from the sale of common stock. Business drew 
on its current profits and accumulated savings for $15,000,- 
000,000 of the total and borrowed the remaining $10,000,- 
000,000. 

These few figures speak volumes on the difficulty of 
obtaining venture capital for business even though 1947 
was perhaps the most prosperous year in the country’s 
history. They also reflect a situation which cannot prevail 
indefinitely, There must be an end to the ability to expand 
out of accumulated corporate savings; they are limited. 
Growth based on borrowing has equally rigid limitations 
from the standpoint of both businesses and investors. 

Mr. Price places the blame for the practical absence 
of venture capital willing to risk common stock invest 
ment on two things: One, double taxation of corporate 
earnings in the form of taxes to the corporation and taxes 
on dividends paid to stockholders and, two, the very high 
level of personal taxes. There are other causes, too, such 
as the continuous state of international tension. But the 
tax obstacle to equity investment is one that can readily 
be corrected. And corrected it must be if we do not intend 
consciously to wreck our private enterprise system of 


capitalism. 


Men Who Know , 
Electronics... 


ELECTRONIC 


AIM PLICAL 


Intercommunication 


= 


GAROD RADIO CORP., large producers of 
electronic equipment, choose AMPLICALL 
to solve their internal business commuica- 
tion problems. Mr.Maurice Raphael, assist- 
ant to the president, says: ‘Some months 
ago your AMPLICALL system was installed 
throughout our plant. Our purpose was to 
relieve our busy switchboard of the heavy 
load of of inter-plant telephone conversa- 
tions as well as to beable to communicate 
more promptly throughout the plant. We 
havehadexcellent results in bothrespects.” 


AMPLICALL, the choice of electronic ex- 
perts,is the answer to your communication 
problems in every branch of your business. 
Have all the advantages of a modern elec- 
tronic speech-network that steps up office 
and plant efficiency and turns wasted time 
into working time! Get the full details to- 
day on AMPLICALL— America’s finest Busi- 
ness Communication System. 


A Sound Engineer is available for con- 
sultation to plan your Public Address and 
Inter - communication systems without 
cost or obligation. 


Private Tele-Communications, ‘inc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
Lincoln 9-432] 


¢ Mobilization Literature—Washing- 
ton is slowly catching up with the 
thousands of requests from business- 
men for specific information about 
their role in the nation’s new defense 
set-up. Newest publication for busi- 
ness guidance is a 50-page book ex- 
plaining the military’s overall pro- 
curement plans in the event of full- 
scale mobilization. Entitled ‘“Alloca- 
tion of Private Industrial Capacity for 
Procurement Planning of the Armed 
Services — Operating Procedure An- 
nex No. 47,” it is available, free, to 
manufacturers and businessmen from 
the Munitions Board, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


¢ Why A Sponge Shortage? — One 


annoying commodity shortage — the. 


scarcity of natural sponges—was not 
caused by the war. For those who 
have been wondering why the handy 
clumps of marine life have been so 
hard to buy, the Department of Com- 
merce explains that the big Western 
Atlantic sponge beds were blighted 
by fungus in 1939. Recovery of the 
western Atlantic’s shallow water 
sponge beds will probably require at 
least five more years and the deep 
water beds from 10 to 20 more years. 


¢ New Cancer Fighter—The fourth 
in a series of huge, multi-million volt 
betatrons produced at General Elec- 
tric’s Schenectady research laboratory 
will soon go to work in the battle 
against disease. The first and second 
of the big X-ray machines generated 
ten and twenty million volts; the 
third, a 135-ton giant, generated 100,- 
000,000 volts and is being used in 
atomic research. The new betatron 
may have extensive application in the 
X-ray treatment of cancer for it is 
highly maneuverable. Mounted on 
trunnions, it can be beamed toward 
a patient at any angle and thus, un- 
like either its smaller-voltage or less- 
manageable predecessors, can pene- 


trate more deeply and effectively into 
the human body. 


* Instrument Booth — Back in 1939 
America’s instrument industry grossed 
about $200,000,000. Last year it hit a 
record high at $1,700,000,000 and, 
with the nation becoming increasingly 


COMMER¢ 


dependent upon automatic mechas 
ical operations, the instrument make 
are looking for a two billion dolll 
business in 1948. The booming i 
strument industry, which paused mg 
mentarily for its annual trade conve¢ 
tion in Philadelphia last month, h 
now moved comfortably into the“ 
business” category. Out of every $3 
000,000 spent for industrial impro 
ments last year, about $1,600 wi 
spent for instruments alone—doubh 
the amount spent in 1935. 

Among the extraordinary new i: 
struments shown at Philadelphia we: 
devices that measure liquid levels i 
side sealed tanks without the use « 
wires, others that control humiditi 
within a sealed ship or warehouse. 


¢ Taxpayers’ Balm—A really hear 
ening report out of Washington 
the information that the income ta: 
people will henceforth be more a 
commodating to the man on the bus 
ness end of a Form 1040. The idea 
that the Internal Revenue Buread 
fears it has taken too many pains t 
warn against underpayments of ir 
come taxes, not enough to tell tax 
payers how to figure their lowest legg 
tax bill. First step in ‘‘Operatio. 
Friendliness” is a new 16-page book 
let to be distributed soon called ‘“Hov 
to Prepare Your U. S. Income Taz 
Return,” which carries the mollifyin 
statement: “The law expects you tt 
pay your correct tax—no more—n 
less.” 


° Buying Power Up—With prices uj 
roughly ten per cent over a year ager 
is the average family forced to buy 
that much less bacon, eggs, hats ana 
shoes? The answer is “No,” says tha 
Investors Syndicate after “real” versu: 
“dollar” income survey. Actually, the 
average family has one per cent more 
buying power today than a year age 
because family income has increasec 
11 per cent against the 10 per cent 
price rise. Furthermore, Investors 
Syndicate points out, buying power 
has been gradually increasing over 
the past several months, a fact which 
indicates that “although shifts in vari- 
ous phases of the economy are evident, 
there is nothing in the economic pic- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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AN you make a long 
distance telephone 


call, your voice would soon 
fade out were it not for 
vacuum tube repeaters. 
hey give your voice a /ift whenever 
meeded — carry it clearly from coast 
to coast. 

_ Vacuum tubes and other electronic 
devices are playing an ever-growing 
part in your Bell telephone service. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 


PURCHASER 


of supplies for Bell 
telephone companies 


MANUFACTURER 


of telephone apparatus for 
the Bell System. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 


tem, Western Electric makes millions 
of these intricate little things. 


To produce them to highest stand- 
ards of precision and at lowest cost, 
Western Electric has just completed 
its new Allentown, Pa., plant — latest 
addition to vast telephone making 
facilities in 18 cities. Now, and in 
the years ahead, this new Western 
Electric plant will help to make 
your Bell telephone service better 
than ever. 


INSTALLER 


tus and supplies. office equipment. 


At Western Electric’ s new Allentown Plant, 
over 2,500 people work amid conditions 
of almost surgical cleanliness—for a speck 
of dust or trace of perspiration may seri- 
ously impair the quality of electronic 
devices they make! 

To provide such conditions, the entire 
plant is air conditioned. The interior is 
completely sealed off and is slightly pres- 
surized to prevent dust laden outside air 
from seeping in the doors. Temperature 
is maintained year ‘round at 70° to 800, 
with relative humidity of 40% to 50%. 

Over 40 miles of pipes deliver 13 need- 
ed services to working locations. These 
are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, city gas, 
city water, deionized water, soft water 
(cold, Hot, cooling) high pressure air, low 
pressure air, process steam and conden- 
sate return. 

The plant has its own steam generating, 
water softening and gas making plants 
and uses as much electric power as a 
city of 20,000. 
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Instant, Unlimited, Simultaneous 


Conversations . . . Every One Private 


KELLOGG 
SeLeEctT-O-PHONE 


Automatic Private Telephone Systems 


No loudspeakers ——- 
nothing on your 
desk but a_ tele- 
phone. 100% con- 
ference facilities. 


Compact, easily in- 
stalled switching equip- 
ment needs no special 
room — 5 to 36 line 
capacity. 


Keep your telephone lines clear for out- 

side calls; cut telephone expense—every 

telphone a ‘master station’’—any one 

person can initiate a conference call. 

Every conversation confidential . . . In- 

stallation, expansion and maintenance 

costs amazingly small — only 3-wire 

conductor to each station. Only system 

that gives all these: 

eFull fledged TELEPHONE SYSTEM—not 
a loudspeaker system 

@Compact, ready-wired switching equip- 
ment may be wall-mounted 

@Long life—some in use more than 30 
years 

oFully automatic—no operator or bat- 
teries needed 

@General or individual code calls, fire 
or burglar alarms can be incorporated. 

@Name Touch Executive Station avail- 
able 


WALKER-JIMIESON, INC.. 
311 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


CAnal 6-2525 


@For factories 
0 Offices 

@ Processing 
@Reporting systems 
© Railroads 

© Airports 

© Schools 

@ Institutions 


ZENITH PROGRAM 
TIMER 


Whatever is timed by bell, buzzer, light, 
or any other signal, Zenith is always on 
the job for automatic and accurate op- 
eration. Any 5-minute period or mul- 
tiple, 24-hour schedule or any part. 
Easy to install. Quick change without 
tools. No push buttons. Large 7” dial. 
Compact handsome steel! GQSERS) xa 12/% 
x 4”. Also Duplex Model for 1 to 4- 
minute intervals. 


Ask for illustrated descriptive bulletin. 
Tel: MOhawk 4-8110 


ZENITH ELECTRIC Co, 


162 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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FINANCE and BUSINES: 


Lumber is becom- 
ing steadily more 
plentiful in most 
parts of the country 
and indications are 
that some lower grades are now begin- 
ning to back up in mills and retail 
yards. This is the gist of the latest 
(September) report of the government- 
industry Lumber Survey Committee, 
which suggests that the nation is over 
the worst of its prolonged lumber short- 
age. 

The committee believes 1948 lumber 
production has a good chance of ex- 
ceeding last year’s volume by as much 
as five per cent. Further, it notes that 
despite record-breaking construction 
activity lumber is flowing evenly into 
all markets and is no longer a serious 
bottleneck. 

While demand for better grade lum- 
ber remains strong, the committee finds 
buyers becoming more cautious in their 
purchases of cheaper grades, apparently 
determined to keep inventories down 
as a precaution against price reductions 
in the event of oversupply. Small mills, 
many of which sprang to life after the 
war to snare some of the profitable 
construction business, are finding it 
more and more difficult to stay in busi- 
ness since their output of ungraded and 
unsorted lumber is in distinctly lower 
demand, the committee observes. 


Lumber Shortage 
May Finally 
Be At An End 


Three postwar 

Some Industries years of overall busi- 
Which Slumped ness prosperity have 
Are Booming Again tended to obscure 
the fact that indi- 

vidual industries have been experienc- 
ing some rather violent ups and downs. 
The Department of Commerce notes 
in a new study of manufacturing trends 
that the postwar picture of individual 
industry fluctuations has begun to as- 
sume a rather clear-cut pattern. In 
essence, the situation has been that vir- 
tually every business came out of the 
war with order backlogs, each began a 
drive for more production, and then 
individual industries began reaching 
production peaks from which they later 
dropped as demand slackened. Some 
industries—notably, the auto makers— 


have yet to reach their peak. Otheg 
reached a peak, dropped down for sey 
eral months or a year, and then spurte 
back up again. 

Manufacturers of women’s and cha 
dren’s clothing were among the first t 
hit a postwar high mark in the fir. 
quarter of 1946. Shoe manufacture: 
reached their peak in the second quarte 
of 1946; truck trailer manufacturer 
in the final 1946 quarter. Automobi 
tires, non-electric water heaters, gla: 
containers, oil burners and coach trai. 
ers reached peak production records i 
1947. For other industries—refriger 
ators, washing machines, electric rangeg 
railway freight cars, and trucks—th 
postwar uptrend has continued throug 
1948 to date. 

The significant fact, the departmers 
believes, is that of many industrid 
which reached early peaks and theg 
pointed downward, have subsequentl: 
snapped back from what at first arp 
peared to be a localized depressior 
Water heater production hit the bot 
tom of a downward spiral early tha 
year and now is rising again; the sam 
is true for coach trailers. Even th! 
women’s and children’s clothing bus 
ness, which sank to a postwar low isi 
mid-1947, has been rising ever since. . 


The furnitur¢ 
warehousing — indusi 
try, which storez 
more than a billior 
dollars worth o: 
household goods, is now set to capture 
a new and highly promising business: 
Working through the industry’s tradd 
association, the warehousemen are en) 
couraging companies to store part ob 
their corporate records as a means ob 
avoiding total losses in the event of fire 
or other mishaps. 

Warehousemen say that recordd 
stored with them can be made quickly: 
available during business hours and 
that a company saves money because 
warehouse space is cheaper than office 
space. As an example, the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association 
points out that one Eastern bank which! 
rented an entire warehouse room some: 

(Continued on page 30) 


Warehousemen 
Want To Store 
Business Records 
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A SYMBOL OF DEPENDABILITY IN AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
: HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


BURET TO 
ENDURE 


i=s Mercoid Controls have many very desirable features which make them =i ; 
i= easy to install and adjust for range setting. They are equipped exclusive- i=: ° 
ims ly with hermetically sealed mercury corrosion-proof switches, assuring ete 
i=: longer control life and better control service. iS: 
=: If you have a problem involving the automatic control of pressure, =: 6 
iH temperature, liquid level, mechanical operations, etc., it will pay you 73 
HH to consult Mercoid’s engineering staff—always at your service, =: - 
= sat | 
=: t= 
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; oH LIMIT CONTROLS t=: ¢ 
aH Types available for steam, hot an 

; oH : 5 water, warm air furnaces. They iS: . 

> = are equipped with external inde- 5 =: 
4 ( SENSATHERM pendent adjustments with high Si 

> tome Low Voltage Thermostat) and low settings indicated on a ‘ sss 

’ fs A very sensitive thermostat, having an visible dial. Combination limit ; Alaa aahate manne =: ‘ 
+ operating differential of 1°F. No inter- and fan or combination limit and ype Ue Bag which alsa cones 

a nal heater coils or other means of circulator controls also available. es Fe Eee eAeT NNT UCIDG St 

a artificial acceleration are used to main- j Itage (24 volts) on the pilot Beme e 

=: tain an even room temperature. Type a ee Tetons no hum or chatter. =: 
oH H illustrated, is the standard used Wea: for all types of automatic ose 
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, =: LEVER ARM AND FLOAT COMBINATION PRESSURE a 
h— CONTROLS AND LOW WATER CONTROL = a 

(a Mercoid lever arm controls have For the protection of automatic: STOKER TIMER CONTROL a) 

a a variety of applications where ally fired steam boilers to pre- The Mercoid Stok-A-Timer op: = 

_ tome it is desired to mechanically vent the hazard of firing into dry erates the stoker during the in- =: 
HH open and close electric circuits boilers, also guards against tervals when the thermostat is zante 

- oe Mercoid float controls are used building up excess steam pres- not calling for heat. A mechan- ‘=: « 

- Somme for maintaining fluid ee uh sure. Equipped with quick hook- ical interlocking mechanism pre- =: 

a tanks or for control o te up fittings. There are various vents the timer from operating =: 
a POMP OU Pua Gree ee ae types of low water controls avail- the stoker immediately after the a 

> some counter-balanced type is used able for different applications. thermostat shuts off. This pre- is: . 

, tone on tanks where there is a surge Vents overheating end waste of a 
= — in liquid, The plunger type is fuel. ta 
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U. 8S, Atomte tneryy Commission 
Through periscopes chemists peer into atomic furnace at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Atomic By-Products Are Serving Science, Industry and Medicine 
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PROM the atomic pile which sired 
the dreaded bomb, science is cap- 
turing millions upon millions of 
finitesimal particles, called “radio- 
ctive isotopes,” which in the brief span 
f two years have begun to revolution 
ze our knowledge of metallurgy, chem- 
stry, plant and animal growth, and — 
most important of all — the process 
f life itself. 

In more than 300 laboratories and 
nospitals throughout the world, the 
niraculous isotopes are solving medical, 
igricultural, scientific, and industrial 
sroblems hitherto regarded as insolv- 
ible. Science calls the isotope the most 
mportant new research tool since the 
invention of the microscope in the Sev- 
tnteenth Century. Furthermore, of all 
he potentialities of man’s harnessing 
itomic energy — new and more terri- 
fying bombs, atomic heat and power 
isotopes alone have already gone 
‘o work to better the peacetime wel- 
fare of people everywhere. 


: What Is An Isotope? 

In the strange and rapidly-widening 
world of nuclear physics, the radio- 
active isotope is an unbalanced little 
creature that is forever trying to get 
sack to normal. Take copper, for ex- 
ample. At the nucleus of a normal 
atom of copper there are electrified 
particles called protons and neutrons, 
29 of the former and either 34 or 36 
of the latter — no more, no less. But 
in the atomic furnace, unbalanced cop- 
er atoms can be produced which have 
very other chemical characteristic of 
‘stable’ copper, except that their 
nuclei contain other than 34 or 36 
neutrons. 

Thus, they are radioactive isotopes 
of copper: they are “unstable” and in 
their constant effort to return to nor- 
mal, they give off energy rays and 
these radiations are important in sev 
eral ways. In the first place, they 
penetrate solid matter and can be meas- 
ured as accurately as the ticking of a 
watch; hence, the movements of radio- 
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active or “tagged” isotopes can be 
traced by electroscopes or Geiger 
counters through solids and _ liquids, 
underground and in the air. Further- 
more, the radiations of some isotopes 
are valuable in themselves, in medical 
treatments, for example. 


Radioactive ‘Tracers’ 


These characteristics of isotopes are 
enabling science to use them in two 
ways: first, isotopes are providing new 
and more effective sources of radiation 
and, second, as radioactive “tracers” 
they are enabling researchers to wit- 
ness details of growth in living cells as 
well. as intricate molecular changes 
that have been hidden from the most 
powerful microscope. The work now 
being done with the radioactive iso- 
tope, Carbon 14, provides an indica- 
tion of the tremendous new field for 
scientific exploration that is being un- 
locked. 

More than 185 individual projects 
involving Carbon 14 are in progress 
throughout the world. In the field of 
photosynthesis, scientists are attempt: 
ing to solve the fascinating mystery 
of plant growth. They are trying to 
learn what chemical compounds are 
first formed by growing plants out of 
sunlight, water, and carbon dioxide; 
where these compounds are distributed 
in the plant; and how they are built 
into the more complex molecules of 
the food we eat. Other scientists are 
following the chemical transformations 
of carbon compounds in industrial proc- 
esses, like petroleum cracking, metal 
processing, and the production of pe- 
troleum from coal. Still other research 
ers are endeavoring to learn how men 
and animals convert sugar, starches, 
proteins and vitamins into living tissue. 

Isotopes are not new to science. 
Radioactive elements occurring in the 
natural state (for example, lead radio- 
activated by radium) have been used 
for almost half a century. A decade 
before the atomic bomb, French scien- 
tists discovered that radioactive isotopes 
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The Miracle Of The lsotope— 
Explorer Of Unknown Worlds 


of naturally stable elements could be 
produced in such costly devices as 
cyclotrons, and by 1940 some 370 vari- 
eties of isotopes had become known. 
The trouble was they were extremely 
expensive to produce and only a very 
limited quantity could be placed at the 
disposal of science. 

Overnight, the Manhatten Project 
changed all this. In the atomic pile, 
hundreds of different kinds of radio- 
active isotopes can be manufactured in 
quantities that a few years back would 
have seemed incredible. In a mere 
fortnight, the Oak Ridge atomic pile 
spewed out millions of times the num- 
ber of isotopes produced in all the 
years before the war—all at a cost 
of roughly $10,000. Theoretically, it 
would have taken a thousand cyclo- 
trons to match this production and 
operating costs would have run well 
over $10,000,000. 


Isotope Production 


Vastly increased supplies of isotopes 
at moderate cost have been a vital fac- 
tor in the tremendous growth of nu- 
clear research since the first pile-pro-_ 
duced isotopes were shipped from the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Isotopes 
Division in Oak Ridge in August, 1946. 
Since then, more than 3,000 shipments 
had been sent to users throughout the 
United States and the rate of shipment 
is still increasing rapidly. Isotopes are 
sold to all qualified users at prices rep- 
resenting only direct production costs. 
The government has not tried to amor- 
tize its huge investment in nuclear re- 
search through the sale of isotopes and, 
to this extent, isotope research is being 
subsidized with federal funds. This is 
particularly true in the case of three 
radioisotopes, those of sodium, phos- 
phorus, and iodine, which are distrib- 
uted free of cost to searchers for new 
cancer treatments. 

Today, the types of research prob- 
lems being tackled with radioisotopes 
cover virtually the entire field of sct- 
ence and chemistry. Current projects 
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include research in ag’ 
riculture, agronomy, 
animal husbandry, 
animal physiology and 
pathology, bacteriol- 
ogy, biochemistry, bi- 
ology, chemistry, 
dentistry, entomology, 
horticulture, indus- 
trial engineering and 
hygiene, medicine, 
metallurgy, petroleum 
engineering, pharma- 
cology, plant physiol- 
ogy and pathology, 
physics, radiology, soil 
science, surgery, toxicology, veterinary 
medicine, and zoology. 

Essentially, this search for new 
knowledge breaks down into three 
major fields: biological and medical 
research, agricultural research, and in- 
dustrial research and metallurgy. 


Medical Research 


In the field of biology, researchers 
are using isotopes to gain a clearer pic- 
ture of exactly how the living body 
functions. Years ago, science regarded 
the body as a relatively constant ma- 
chine, which utilized air, food, and sun- 
shine. to supply energy and to repair 
worn or damaged parts of the basic 
mechanism. Now, science has learned 
that all components of the body — 
muscles, bones, teeth and blood — 
are in a constant process of breaking 
down and being renewed. With iso- 
topes it has been learned that this 
replacement process occurs with 
amazing speed. Experiments with 
radiosodium have shown, for exam- 
ple, that the salt a living body takes 
up is diffused through the walls of 
veins, transported to the sweat glands, 
converted into sweat, and carried to 
the surface of the body, all in less 
than a minute's time! It has been 
established that fluid moves in and 
out of human veins so rapidly and 
continuously that it carries with it 50 
pounds of salt, on the average, in a 
single day. 

Isotopes used as tracers are probably 
the most penetrating laboratory tool 
ever devised for studying the functions 
and malfunctions of particular organs, 
the action of vitamins, hormones, en- 
zymes, and for testing the effective- 
ness of medical treatments. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and the Me- 
harry Medical College at Nashville, 
Tenn., are using radioiron to learn 
more about the mechanism of iron ab- 
sorption in the red blood cells and why 
anemic people fail to get enough iron, 
The Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, MIT, Yale and Harvard are using 
radiocalcium to study bone and tooth 
formation and the calcium content of 
muscles. John Hopkins University is 
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Us 8. Atomic Energy Commission 
Physicist checks radioactivity as isotopes are taken from atomic pile 


comparing. the phosphorus uptake of 
normal and damaged nerve tissues in 
muscles. 

“Tagged” isotopes are also enabling 
science to observe the bodily effects 
of anesthetics, artificial vitamins, poi- 
sons and drugs. Washington Univer’ 
sity at St. Louis and the University 
of Cincinnati are using Carbon 14 to 
observe the action of cancer-forming 
compounds. The University of Chicago 
is preparing drugs containing radio- 
active carbon, such as morphine, co- 
deine, nicotine, and atrophine, for 
tracer research. Other institutions are 
studying the respiratory system, the 
flow of water from the eye, the func- 
tioning of nerves and the thyroid 
gland, 


Tool In Cancer Fight 

A number of universities and med- 
ical institutions are using radioactive 
iodine, sulphur and carbon to find com- 
pounds that have an affinity for dif- 
ferent kinds of cancer tissue, projects 
that may develop powerful new 
weapons in the battle against cancer. 
Other researchers are using radioiso- 
topes to learn what body substances 
are necessary to the growth of malig- 
nant tissues. If they can’ identify 
these, they may be able to starve can- 
cers by withholding the essentials of 
their growth. Harvard is working with 


Checking lead shipping containers 
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_radiopotassium to 
termine the tott 
amount of potassiu 
in the normal bod 
the amount lost 
cancer and other dil 
eases and the amoun 
necessary to restop 
health. 

Science is utilizir 
isotopes in other wax 
in the cancer fighi 
The Northwester 

Technological Inst 
tute is using tagge 
isotopes to learn wha 

chemical agents speed up and retar 
the growth of living tissue. The poir 
is that if a series of retarding agen 
are identified (some, of course, an 
already known), it may be _possibh 
to determine what properties they hav 
in common and from this knowledg 
devise an entirely new cancer trea 
fent, far more effective than anythin 
now known. 


Rays Locate Tumors 


It has been known for many year: 
of course, that certain energy ra 
destroy normal tissue. Now with th 
radiations given off by isotopes th 
possibility arises that medical scientist 
may be able to apply radiations wit! 
pinpoint accuracy against diseased tis 
sues within the body, areas that cann 
be reached with conventional radiation 
treatment. 

Cancer specialists are also using iso 
topes to help locate tumors. The Unii 
versity of California Medical School) 
and Cook County Hospital in Chicage 
are using radiophosphorus to locat 
cancer in the breast and to determina 
whether abnormal tissue growths ar 
malignant. This is possible becauss 
malignant growths take up phosphoru. 
more rapidly. The University o: 
Minnesota Medical School is using 
radioiodine to locate brain tumors a: 
a preparation for operation and nina 
other institutions are using the sama 
isotope in the diagnosis of thyroid can 
cer. Many medical institutions are 
successfully treating toxic goiter with 
radioiodine, among them the Maye 
Clinic which has reported success irt 
80 per cent of the cases treated. 

The Atomic Energy Commissior 
which compiles reports on all isotope’ 
research projects believes great progress 
is now being made in this concerted at~ 
tack against cancer, but it pointed out in 
a recent report that the first goal of 
medical science is to understand more: 
clearly the basic growth processes of 
the body. After that, the AEC de- 
clared, greatly improved methods of 
radiotherapy should logically follow. 
In both fields — research and treatment 


(Continued on page 25) s. 


Wide World 


Not carelessness nor complacence, but ignorance of modern fire prevention methods often causes tragedies like this 


‘Industrial Fire Bug: Ignorance! 


MERICAN industry pays a ter- 
rible toll in lives, property, and 
goodwill, year in and year out, 
from fires and explosions that never 
should have happened. Often, the cause 
is neither carelessness nor complacence: 
ignorance of the means available to pre- 
vent these tragedies or to minimize 
them is to blame. But just as ignorance 
of the law does not excuse the violator 
thereof, ignorance of the facts as to 
preventing and protecting against fires 
and explosions does not justify the 
plant operator who fails to take ever 
possible precaution. ; 
A single example will prove that the 
foregoing indictment is not too severe. 
One of the nation’s foremost designers 
of industrial plants is in the market 
right now for a fire protection engineer 
who will examine every new design of 
this architect to see that no safeguards 
have been overlooked. This is most 
encouraging, of course, because the pto- 
tection engineer can do his most effec- 
tive work when a building is being 


Test shows what happens when firemen break heavy plate glass 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


designed rather than after undesirable 
features have been built into or left out 
of it. But why has this architect waited 
so long to take this step? The answer 
must be that he just didn’t appreciate 
what value could be realized from this 
expert service. And if an architect 
is backward in such a vital matter, 
what must the situation be with the 
vast majority of executives? 


False Security 


A false sense of security has been cre- 
ated among business executives by the 
extensive insurance protection now ob- 
tainable. They can get insurance not 
only against the loss of their property 
from fire, explosion and other hazards, 
but also against the loss of earnings 
during the period when the damaged 
property is being restored or replaced. 
There’s a big weakness in “use and 
occupancy” insurance, however. It 


cannot protect a company against the 
loss of good customers to competitors 
while the company’s plant is out of 
production. 

The danger from fire and from ex- 
plosion grows constantly greater as in- 
dustry becomes more complicated under 
the stimulus of technological progress. 
The great progress in plastics and other 
synthetic materials, for example, has 
created new hazards. And now indus- 
try is making increased use of oxygen 
and concentrated hydrogen peroxide, 
both extremely hazardous if not prop- 
erly controlled. There are many other 
new materials and processes in use 
or under development that spell dan- 
ger. Fire protection engineers are hard 
put to keep up with the fast pace of 
technological progress. They get little 
help from the laboratory scientists who 
are responsible for so much of this 
progress, since the laboratory men are 
too absorbed in their work to give seri- 
ous thought to danger. 

(Continued on page 51) 


Illinois Tech fire prevention students in lab training 
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Million Dollars 
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Tailor-Made Investments Fo 


More and More Investors with Limited Capital Are Boomin 


NET SALES OF OPEN-END SHARES 
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1945 1946 1947 


By HERBERT FREDMAN 


who is celebrated by advertising 

copywriters as the backbone of 
the nation — is getting some con- 
crete attention these days. The reason 
is not patriotism. It is hard business: 
The small investor, through sheer 
weight of numbers, is getting to be 
the investor most worth cultivating. 
The supply of wealthy individuals 
who can be induced to purchase hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar blocks of new 
security issues is diminishing at a rapid 
rate. Each one is being replaced by 
hundreds of average citizens who can 
find occasional odd hundreds or thou- 
sands of dollars for investment. As 
the effects of steep income taxes, high 
inheritance taxes, cheap money rates, 
and other measures that tend to re- 
distribute. wealth become more pro- 
nounced, in fact, the trend toward 
more and more investors with less 
and less money is becoming a land- 


slide. 


Keeping pace with this trend, and 
now developing at a phenomenal rate, 
has been the investment company. 
The growth of these investment funds, 
or trusts, as they are also called, has 
been described by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission as perhaps the 
most important single development 
in the nation’s financial history during 
the last half-century. Today the as: 
sets of investment companies total 
several billion dollars; they have ap- 


T@ “small investor” — a person 


proximately 1,000,000 shareholders; 
and the funds, numbering several 
hundred, vary so greatly in nature 
that one or more of the funds can 
solve the investment problem of al- 
most any person. Some investment 
trusts are highly conservative, suit- 
able for the safeguarding of “widows 
and orphans” capital; some are inten- 
tionally speculative for those who em- 
phasize capital appreciation rather 
than security and income. 


Investors Pool Capital 


Despite all of the variations in form 
and purpose, however, basically all 
investment companies do the same 
job. They pool the capital of many 
persons to achieve results that would 
be difficult or impossible for each of 
the shareholders as an_ individual. 


-They take the cooperative principal, 


used by farmers in marketing and in 
many other ways, and apply it to the 
handling of capital. This cooperative 
action allows the participants to ob- 
tain skilled management, diversifica- 
tion and a variety of other benefits. 
The investment company idea is, of 
course, not new. The first investment 
trusts were formed in Europe more 
than a century ago; William I of the 
Netherlands, in fact, is credited with 
starting an investment company in 
1822. But the idea did not spread 
to the United States until much later, 
and the period of most rapid growth 


of heavily leveraged companies coul 
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— until the present boom — was i 
the roaring 1920’s. Many of the pr 
depression investment trusts, howeve 
were afflicted with the same speculd 
tive fever that affected many otha 
financial institutions of the perioo 
When the crash came, investmer 
companies were not immune. 


Today’s spectacular growth of t 
investment company idea is on a muc 
sounder basis. For one thing, the 
are among the most carefully regu 
lated of all financial institutions. I 
addition to being covered by the var 
ous securities acts of the last 15 year: 
they are subject to Securities and Ex 
change Commission regulation unde 
a special act — the Investment Cor 
pany Act of 1940. They are al 
subject to special tax legislation an 
to the blue sky laws of many state 
which have passed special measure 
affecting investment companies. 


Another reason why today’s fun 
are on a sounder basis than those 
the “twenties is that the most rapidl- 
growing segment of the industry—th’ 
open-end companies—are designed t 
appeal more to the investor than to th: 
speculator. Before the 1929 crash 
many investment trusts regarded i 
vestment income as a secondary objec 
tive—their chief aim was capital gain: 
from trading and speculative activit 
The most popular funds, - also, haa 
heavy leverage—their capitalizations ins 
cluded relatively large amounts of bor. 
rowed money and preferred stocks, se 
that in periods of rising prices the own 
ers of the common shares found tha’ 
asset values rose at a pleasantly rapic 
rate. After 1929, unfortunately, it was 
painfully demonstrated that leverage 
worked both ways, and that the asse 
values applicable to the common stock 


quickly become a minus quantity. 


“Open-End” Companies 

Under the Investment Company Act? 
of 1940, it is not possible for open-end 
funds to issue senior securities. (Only: 
one well known open-end fund today— 
Affiliated Fund, Inc.—has capital lev 
erage. This company incurred the debt: 
before the passage of the Investment: 
Company Act.) “Open-end” compan 
ies are those that are pledged to repur- 
chase their shares from investors at any} 
time the investor wishes to liquidate. 
them at the net asset value of the. 
shares. The open-end companies also 
} id 
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be 


continuously offer their shares for sale 
rough investment dealers at a price 
yased on asset value plus a “selling 
oad” or percentage covering compen- 
ation for salesmen and underwriters. 
‘Closed-end” companies, on the other 
and, operate much like any industrial 
Orporation, except that their business 
is to manage investment funds. Closed- 
nd companies generally sell an issue 
f stock when they are formed, and 
hereafter persons wishing to buy or 
ell the stock must do so in the opea 
varket, through the facilities of a stock 
xchange or those of the over-the- 
ounter market. Of course it is possible 
or a closed-end company, like any 
ther corporation, to sell additional 
locks of stock from time to time, but 
here is no provision for the daily sale 
and ‘repurchase of shares that charac- 
terizes open-end trusts. Today many 
f the closed-end funds are leveraged, 
0 a greater or lesser degree. The funds 
with heavy leverage—such as Selected 
Industries, Inc., North American In- 
vestment Corporation, or Tri-Conti- 
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The Demand for Investment Trust Shares 
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nental Corporation—offer to specula- 
tors much the same opportunity as that 
in a margin account. 

The present rapid expansion of in- 
vestment companies, however, is largely 
in the open-end field. According to 
Arthur Wiesenberger and Company, a 
firm that specializes in investment com- 
pany shares, open-end funds have about 
675,000 shareholders, and their assets 
amount to approximately $1,400,000,- 
000—an increase of $800,000,000 since 
the passage of the Investment Company 
Act in 1940. The average holding of 
investors in open-end trusts is roughly 
$2,000. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has released figures on in- 
vestment companies at the end of the 
first quarter of 1948. A total of 185 
companies reported, with total assets 
of $3,214,730,000. Of these, 99 were 
open-end companies, with total assets 
of $1,456,632,000, and 86 were closed- 
end trusts, with assets of $1,758,098- 
000. In the first quarter of this year, 
however, the assets of the reporting 
open-end companies rose more than 
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$45,000,000 while the closed-end com- 
pany assets declined $40,000,000. 
Among both open-end and closed- 
end companies, there is a great varia- 
tion in investment policies and objec- 
tives. Some hold a diversified list of 
common stocks, and attempt to remain 
fully invested much of the time, al- 
though they may hold large amounts 
of cash at times if they decide that 
conditions warrant. Others are bal- 
anced funds—the investment managers 
attempt at all times to hold a balanced 
portfolio of common stocks, preferred 
stocks, and bonds. In these trusts, the 
proportions of stocks to bonds are often 
changed as market levels advance or 
decline. The balanced funds are con- 
sidered to be suitable for the average 
investor's entire investment program; 
holders of common stock funds, on the 
other hand, are usually assumed to also 
own bonds and other types of securities. 


Specialized Funds 


Probably the most astonishing growth 
in recent years, however, has been in a 
third type of investment company— 
the specialized funds. These trusts spe- 
cialize in various ways; some confine 
their holdings to the securities of one 
industry; others hold only specific types 
of securities, such’ as all bond funds or 
high grade preferred stock funds; and 
still others have additional varied meth- 
ods of specialization. 

A few weeks ago a typical special- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Budgeting Millions 
For Philanthropy 


By DAVID B. McDOUGAL 


Vice President, Northern Trust Company 


T WAS nearing 5 p.m. The air 
| coolers droned on, making the other- 

wise sultry June day bearable. 
Around the U-shaped table on the 
second floor of a Loop building sat a 
score of well known businessmen, and 
women civic leaders. Each held a sheaf 
of papers, which they studied from 
time to time and occasionally jotted 


rectors’ meeting of a bank, railroad or 
a department store. 

Instead it was a monthly meeting of 
the board of the Communty Fund. The 
1948 campaign goal was to be deter- 
mined at this meeting and the board 
members couldn’t have been more de- 
voted to a subject if their own per- 
sonal interests were at stake. They 
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tening to reports, asking pertinery 
questions, discussing possible goal fig; 
ures with the same intensity they re 
served for their own operations. Thee 
listened carefully as James L. Palmer 
executive vice president of Marshaa 
Field and Company, and president oc 
the fund, said: “Our 192 agencies neeeg 
$7,994,000 for their 1949 operations 
ladies and gentlemen. They neee 
this amount to maintain the same serv 
ice they have been giving the com 
munity in the past. Your budget co 
mittees have already cut agency re 
quests by a half-million dollars. W 
cannot reduce this figure any furthe 
and have the assurance that our agent 
cies will provide the same standard 
service next year as they have in th! 
past.” 

None of those sitting around th: 
table that afternoon could disagree wit 
that.. They all knew the amount o 
time that had gone into preparing thii 
figure of agency needs. But they rea 
ized, too, that this figure was $1,200, 
000 more than the agencies would re 
ceive this year. 

However, as one board member re 
marked, “If it’s the considered judg 
ment of the reviewing committees ana 
our special economic trend committe 
that this amount of money is neede 
then all we can do is set about raising 
its. 


Board Juggles Figures 


There was some discussion over tha 
reserve to be set up for loss of collec 
tions through deaths and removals from 
the city before a figure of $135,000 
was agreed upon. The cost of running 
the campaign was set at $302,500 anc 
the cost of budgeting and year-rounc 
program of the Fund was fixed at 
$247,500, both figures which compare 
most favorably with other large cities 
Adding the needs of the agencies whick 
the Fund helps finance to these figuree 
resulted in a total goal of $8,679,000. 
which was unanimously approved b 
the board. 

This figure is slightly more than 15 
per cent greater than the amount raise 
last year but the board felt confident 
that it can be gotten. The campaig 
organization of 60,000 volunteers is 
ready to start active solicitation on Oc~ 
tober 11. 

I have cited the board meeting to em« 
phasize the close scrutiny which budget 
committees and the board give to: 
agency requests and that the goal iss 
factually determined and not just‘ 
“pulled out of a hat.” 

No, it’s not as simple as all that. 
There are too many people here in: 
Chicago who have the impression thatt 
all that is done is to raise the money) 
and dole it out on a first-come, first-- 
served basis. The setting of the goal] 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A Five-Step Program 


For Labor Harmony 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 


President, American Management Association 


activity which devotes itself to 

the better use of human energy. 
[t is synonymous with “Personnel Ad- 
ministration”. It clearly differentiates 
between that time and effort which is 
devoted to the development of physi- 
cal resources and that which is de- 
voted to human resources. “Building 
Better Industrial Relations” is the de- 
velopment of the kind of human re- 
lationships which result in greater in- 
dividual productiveness. 

The challenge is right in the laps of 
svery individual management today: 
Will they make accurate inventories 
of the human resources which they 
now have and need, and will they 
find ways and means of increasing the 
individual productiveness of those 
whom they have on their payrolls, or 
will they decide to neglect the human 
slement and spend most of their time 
and effort on the physical resources 


a NDUSTRIAL Relations” is that 


standing by while “isms” run ram- 
pant throughout the country, threat- 
ening and destroying the private en- 
terprise system? 

That management which says that 
when business activity falls off, per- 
sonnel activities must be reduced or 
eliminated, or which says that because 
of a possible change in government 
attitude toward labor, it is no longer 
necessary to maintain present programs 
of sound industrial relations and per- 
sonnel administration, is taking on the 
characteristics of an ostrich. In this 
day and age, there can be no more 
shortsighted, uneconomic or reaction- 
ary proposal. 

The basic activities of a sound in- 
dustrial relations program have been 
proven on the balance sheet. They 
are needed more in time of trouble 
than in time of prosperity and high 
profits. That management which saves 
a hundred thousand dollars or a half 
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million by the reduction or elimina- 
tion of well- administered personnel 
programs, will lose millions as a result. 
There are two basic approaches to 
management problems of the future. 
One is to wait for crises to arise and 
then meet them, and the other is, 
through planning and research, to an- 
ticipate the possibility of crises and 
problems, and to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent their occurrence. 
The long and the short of it is that 
competitive survival in the future de- 
pends upon the skill with which a 
management can increase the indi- 
vidual productivity of workers. In- 
dustrial relations activities and pro- 
grams of personnel administration are 
directed more than any other man- 
agement function toward that end. 


Future At Stake 


Technological skill will no longer 
determine the future of a business. 
While it is essential to the future, it is 
not the determining factor of success. 
Skill in human relations will deter- 
mine the capacity of a company to 
produce and distribute its products 
successfully, at a price which the con- 
sumer can pay, and from which a fair 
return will come to investors of capital 
and of mental and physical effort. 

Let us use the analogy of building 
a home. Visualize, if you will, a black- 
board. On the left side of it I will 
list five basic steps followed in the 
building of a home. 

The first thing we have to provide 
is the foundation. That is the first 
word that we will put at the bottom 
of the list at the left side of this black- 
board. What kind of a foundation is 
it going to be? Is there to be a cellar 
in it? Will there be a game room, a 
laundry, a heating plant? Will the 
walls be of concrete, brick or stone? 
What will be the shape and dimen- 
sions? You are guided in all this by a 
blueprint which has been drawn after 
an architect’s drawing of the finished 
house has been completed. 

Next comes placing of the proper 
material on that foundation. Of the 
kind of material that you need, how 
much is available?’ How much and 
what kind must be obtained? Is it to 
be frame, metal, tile, stone, cement, 
cinder block, shingle or what have 
you? Adequate determination of the 
kind and amount of material required, 
and careful inventory of what you 
have and what must be gotten is es- 
sential to success if what you put on 
the foundation is to attain your ob- 
jective. 

Next comes the problem of deter- 
mining the sources of the material. Is 
it available on the property? Is it 
available in the community? Is it 
something that must be sought at a 
distance and shipped in? If care is « 
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not used in the selection of sources, 
you may receive substitutions for 
what you want without knowing it, 
or you might have to accept substitu- 
tions and compromise at the last min- 
ute. The right selection and quality 
of material to go into your home 
will not just occur by hanging a sign 
out on the sidewalk that you want it. 
You might get material by such a 
process but you won't have the home 
you desire or plan. 

So far we have three words on our 
list. Starting at the bottom is the 
word “foundation.”” Above that is the 
word “materials.” And above that is 
the word “sources.” Now let’s add 
a fourth word to this list and that 
word is “usefulness.” 

It is your desire to get the greatest 
possible usefulness out of every item 
in the home, and out of all the mate- 
rial that has been put into it. Even 
while the home is in construction, you 
will make changes in the plan. You 
will enlarge or add closets. You will 
put on an addition here or there, or 
at times subtract. Even after the 
house is completed and you are in it, 
you will be striving constantly to do 
this and that to get the greatest pos- 
sible use out of what you have. 


Atmosphere Important 


Now we'll add the top word to this 
list—atmosphere. This is what deter- 
mines whether you have a “house” or 
a “home.” The furniture, pictures, 
curtains, rugs, the habits of the occu- 
pants, their attitudes and practices, 


all determine whether this is to be- 


just a house or a home. A house soon 
takes on the personality of the occu 
pants and it is that personality which 
determines its atmosphere. 

An illustration might help. It was 
my privilege to attend Mt. Hermon 
School for Boys in Massachusetts. 
Across the Connecticut River and 
some five miles away is the sister 
school, known as Northfield School 
for Girls. I shall probably continue 
to wonder all my life why it had to 
be across the river and five miles 
away. But there it is and there must 
have been some good reason for it. 

It was a great privilege this past 
Spring to drive my older daughter to 
Northfield for an interview for en- 
trance this Fall. The first evening we 
were there I called my old school- 
mate at Mt. Hermon, Les White, who 
is now Alumni Secretary. There was 
an immediate invitation for my daugh- 
ter and me to pay a visit to Mt. 
Hermon. 

After touring the grounds and vis- 
iting the home of the Headmaster, 
Les invited us down to his home. On 
the outside it was just a house, but 
we were not long inside before we 
realized the reason for the affection 
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with which Les used the word “home.” 
Here is where three fine boys. had 
been raised, and one of them was 
present. At about 9:30 in the eve- 
ning Mrs. White disappeared into the 
kitchen. Pretty soon she came out 
with a tray. On that tray were large 
soup bowls, and I mean soup bowls, 
in which was good old- fashioned 
strawberry shortcake. Piled in and on 
the shortcake were freshly picked 
strawberries, fragrant juice filtering all 
through the hot biscuit, and on top 
of all that was the most delicious big 
pyramid of homemade icecream that 
you have ever seen. 

A late hour, unexpected guests, an 
old friend and without a moment's 
hesitation, homemade strawberry 
shortcake and ice cream. That's at- 
mosphere. That’s home. That's what 
makes you and me homesick. That's 
what makes friendships run deep, and 
what helps human beings to under- 
stand each other. 


A House or A Home 

Some people have houses and apart- 
ments just to exist in. Others have 
them to live in, and in which to enjoy 
the association of other people. Some 
people have houses that mean nothing 
to anyone, and which it is even bore- 
some to visit. Others have homes 
where you love to be, with associa- 
tions you cherish. 

To complete an analogy, we will 
now list on this imaginary blackboard 
alongside of the steps required for 
building a home, those which are re- 
quired for building better industrial 
relations for tomorrow. Opposite the 
word “foundation” we will put the 
words “organization structure.” Sound 
organization structure is the founda- 
tion of all good industrial relations. 
We must know what kind of an or- 
ganization is required to do the job 
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at hand. It must be intelligently i 
carefully planned. It must provid 
facilities for the uses that .will © 
made of it. Organization structur 
determines individual responsibilit 
and authority and relationships tha 
are to exist between people and grou 
of people. a 

A large percentage of the friction 
and misunderstanding that exists isi 
organizations today is due to a fault; 
or poorly-planned organization struc 
ture. Duplication of effort, omission 
of responsibility, lack of delegation o 
authority are all causes of poor h 
man relations and reflects from thi 
top to the bottom of any organizatio 


Development Media 

Job analysis, job evaluation, orga 
ization charts, position descriptions 
organization manuals are all meditd 
used in the development of sound or 
ganization structure. To many super 
visors and executives these activitie. 
are aggravating. This is usually be 
cause they do not appreciate thei: 
purpose and use. 

Opposite the word “materials’ 
which appears second from the bot 
tom in the lefthand column, we wil 
now put in the righthand column, tha 
words “human resources.”  Skillfu 
managements are and must in the fu 
ture, be capable of determining tha 
proper organizational structure with 
which they can operate most efficient: 
ly; determining the qualifications ob 
individuals to fill the position in that 
organization; making accurate and ini 
telligent inventories of the human re2 
sources which they have; and deter+ 
mining their present and future re? 
quirements. 

Statements of personal qualifica4 
tions, position requisitions and _ per- 
sonnel inventories are all media whic 
are used toward this end. It is uns 
fortunate that they have acquired sue 
high sounding and professional desig~ 
nations. It makes little difference 
what you call them, they are tools: 
which are essential to sound indus 
trial relations. They all mean the de-: 
termination of the type and quality of 
human resources required. 

Opposite “sources of material” put’ 
the word “sources of qualified per- 
sonnel” in the second column. Where: 
can we get what we need. Some of us: 
just hang out a sign “Help Wanted”, 
and take what comes along. Others: 
do an intelligent job by establishing: 
well- operated employment offices: 
where needed, by conducting careful. 
ly planned recruiting programs and’ 
by using all of the well known and 
proven media to attract the kind of: 
people to our organization we need 
and want. 

Developing and maintaining ade 
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America’s Future” is a sub- 
ject that demands soul search 
ng inquiry by every business manager 
n the nation. It needs examination and 
houghtful analysis because the man- 
gers of the American people’s indi- 
idual free enterprise system have an 
ccounting to make to the people whose 
ystem they operate! Let us look at the 
alance sheet. 

_Let’s not waste time checking over 
he glories of free enterprise nor in in- 
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ng for people, the world has ever 
own. Let’s not pat ourselves on the 
yack over the per capita ownership of 
adios, bathtubs, automobiles or electric 
oasters. Let’s not boast about 1,000,000 
eople at work on the best jobs and at 
he highest wage rates any economy has 
ver provided in all history. 

For the time being, forget all tha 
nd remember this: 

There are some among us who don’t 
njoy all of those high standards of 
iving. 

_ There are some among us who don’t 
yave the best job they want or are 
capable of holding. 

_ There are some folks honestly con- 
Binced by their own experience that 
this enterprise system does not dis- 
tribute its benefits equally or fairly. 

- There are some whose convictions 
are diluted by their feeling of insecurity. 

There is the tap-root of our problem, 
the debit on our balance sheet. No 
congressional committee, no political 
party, no resolution by the National 
Association of Manufacturers can erase 
that “red ink” which has been made 
ro order for our domestic reds. 

What, in the first instance, distin- 
guished “the American adventure in 
living’ from anything in all human 
history? What makes it different today 
from anything on earth? Why does 
sur American way, today, offer more 
of the spiritual and material comforts 
of life than any other way? 

Yes, the Founding Fathers — states- 
men, businessmen, professional men, 
fighters, pioneers—they started us off 
on a great adventure in cooperation. 
They wrote a constitution of self-gov- 
ernment and self-discipline for a people, 
and they charted in our Bill of Rights 
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By MORRIS SAYRE 


President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


the course of individual liberty and hu- 
man freedom. That charter was con- 
ceived in the God-given precept that 
man cannot live unto himself alone, 
that we prosper individually only as, 
and as long as, our fellows prosper, 
that the whole people progress only as 
there are incentives for individual prog- 
ress, that when the individual has op- 
portunity to make his own future, and 
build his own security, the future and 
prosperity of the whole people are 
assured. 

In essence, “the American adventure 
in living” has meant that through co- 
operation, getting what we want by 
helping our neighbor to get what he 
wants, we build for each other and 
ourselves! 

Well, we've fallen down on the 
Founding Fathers! We've fallen down 
in government, in management, in la- 
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Management Can End The Evils On Which Domestic Reds Thrive 
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bor, in citizenship. I will demonstrate 
that. 

There is nothing wrong with this 
capitalistic, individual, free enterprise, 
profit and loss, philosophy by which we- 
live. But there is; or there seems to be, 
something wrong with the folks who 
operate it and benefit from it. And I 
mean every last one of us, from the 
tycoon in the plush office to. the ma- 
chinist in the plant, the carpenter on 
the ladder or the farmer at the plow. 

We've forgotten that we can’t for 
very long take more out of the indi- 
vidual enterprise system than we indi- 
vidually contribute to it. We’ve for- 
gotten that ours is first and always an 
incentive system —that we can’t get 
ahead unless our neighbor, our fellow 
worker, our employe on whom we must 
depend, has an incentive to get ahead 
himself by helping us. The key word, 
the whole central idea in the American 
adventure is “incentive.” The Found- 
ing Fathers foresaw, that, as long as 
there was incentive, there would be in- 
dividual liberty, individual progress, na- 
tional prosperity and national security. 

I have said we have fallen down: 
government, management, labor and 
citizens. Let’s consider that indictment 
specifically, count by count. We've 
fallen down in government because we 
have moved in the last two decades step 
by step, law by law, executive order 
by executive order, directive by direc- 
tive, toward a collectivist state. 


Handouts Stifle Incentive 
We've seen an ever more powerful 


central government stifle incentive by 


taking away from individuals the re- 
wards of their efforts. We've seen gov- 
ernment fiscal policies siphon away the 
money that once went back into new 
industries, new machines, new prod- 
ucts, and new jobs. Once that money 
went back over and over again, to 
build ever higher standards of living 
for our people. We've done nothing 
about it. We've seen government adopt 
the Marxist theory that the way to 
destroy capitalism is to destroy capital. 

We've seen government discourage 
work and individual progress by prom- 
ises of “manna from heaven,” “‘the 
more abundant life” without having to 
work for it, and “cradle to the grave” 
security. We've watched Washington 
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soften the people by becoming the 
“reat White Father.” We've seen cen- 
tral government become the answer to 
all state, community and a lot of indi- 
vidual problems. That’s not American 
and we know it. 

We've seen some unions, an organ- 
ized minority of American workmen, 
upset the “A, B, C’s” of our way of 
life. They have upset the fundamental 
fact that no group in our economy can, 
or should, profit at the expense of all 
of us. That’s not American—and we 
know it! 

We've seen management—and here 
I speak frankly—which, like some la- 
bor unions and some other groups, be- 
-lieves the other fellow’s workers, sup- 
pliers, and consumers should do all the 
cooperating. That kind of management 
is managing itself right out of the pic- 
ture for it still believes in the “divine 
right” of management. We've seen 
management that doesn’t realize, even 
today, that its first and last best cus- 
tomer is its own worker. 

The other night a man said to me, 
“If we would only take the ‘T’ out of 
‘Management’, make it ‘manage men’ 
in the real sense of the word, we would 
be back on the track. He was right. 
When managers begin to manage in 
the real sense, we'll get back on the 
right road of progress through coopera- 
tion. When managers begin to manage 
men as the human beings they are, 
when we learn to manage men as suc’ 
cessfully as we've learned to manage 
plants, we'll do more to kill off com- 
munism in this country than all the 
anti-communist oaths, congressional in- 
vestigations, and deportation proceed- 
ings put together, can do. 


Share Workers Hopes 


_ If managers will get around to dem- 
onstrating in day-to-day performances 
that we share our workers’ hopes for 
individual security, that we want them 
to have the highest wages that can be 
justified by their productivity, that 
we're as much concerned for their 
health and safety, as interested in the 
conditions under which they work as 
they are, we won’t need to worry about 
reds on our payrolls. Happy contented 
workers are loyal workers, and loyal 
workers will chase the commies out of 
our plants fast. 

It has been well said that Commun 
ism sprouts, grows, and flourishes in 
the frustration, despair and defeat of 
individuals. Of course, business man- 
agement isn’t to be blamed for all of 
the frustration, despair and defeat that 
bedevil some of our people. But ours 
is an individual enterprise system and, 
if the system isn’t working too well or 
not working at all for some of the 
folks in it, business management does 
have a big share of the responsibility 
which can’t be dodged. 


Quite apart from the purely selfish 
obligation we owe to our stockholders 
and ourselves, we owe a greater re- 
sponsibility to the American people and 
to our country. The time has come for 
business management to come out from 
behind the big desk, to come out of the 
board room, and to find out for itself 
what's going on down in the plant and 
out in the community. We've got to 
find some answers. We've got to make 
those answers work—quick! Because 
until we get down to the business of 
dealing with the obvious weakness in 
our system, we're playing right into 
the hands of the commies. 


Must Find Answers 


For example: we throw up our hands 
in holy horror every time we hear 
“guaranteed annual wage” mentioned. 
But what are we doing about the answer 
to it? What are you doing about find- 
ing ways to stabilize employment, not 
only in your own plant, but in your 
community? You can’t shrug off the 
workers’ urge for security, it’s the most 
basic concern of a human being. You 
want security for yourself and for your 
family. And your security isn’t very 
sound in the last analysis, unless your 
workers, and all American workers, 
are secure in the steadiest possible jobs 
business can provide, 

- We boast of our enterprise system, 
as an opportunity system. Are we 
keeping it that way? Are the doors to 
new opportunities and advancement 
for each individual in our shops kept 
as wide open as we, with prime re- 
sponsibility, can keep them? We can’t 
hide behind the fact that near-confisca- 
tory taxes siphon away most of the 
money that should be used by business 
to build more and _ better jobs, more 
and more opportunities for individual 
advancement. But, if we'll get down to 
doing the best we can with what's left 


‘to us, if we show the public—our own 


workers first-—that the “Almighty Dol- 
lar” is not our first and last concern, 
the American people can be trusted to 
take care of government or any other 
kind of policies that hamstring produc- 
tion, progress and prosperity. 

We could go on reviewing manage- 
ment’s responsibilities, things that left 
undone are an indictment, not of the 
enterprise system, but of business man- 
agers. Recently, a national magazine 
published some remarks I had made on 
this subject. The reaction to that ar- 
ticle from all over the country, from 
all walks of life, was truly amazing. 
Some of it was terribly depressing. ‘ 

There were scores “of letters telling 
heart-breaking stories of fine, skilled, 
eager but idle workers, frustrated, dis- 
couraged men with families to house, 
feed and clothe, whose only fault is 
that they have passed the 40 or 50 year 
mark. There were letters from folks, 
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physically handicapped in one way © 

another, but willing and able to work 

There were letters from men and wome: 

whose spirits had been beaten dowr 

whipped down in factory or mill em 

ployment offices manned by incompe 

tent and inhuman personnel managers 

Those things shouldn’t happen i: 
America! 

Don’t tell me and don’t let tht 
American people come to believe thai 
the management genius which built thi 
greatest productive machine the world 
has ever seen, whose prideful slogan 
has always been “It’s impossible, but 
we'll do it”, can’t lick the problems ox 
fitting the over-age workers and th: 
physically handicapped into happy ana 
productive jobs. 

There are a lot of businessmen iri 
this country, who are good Christian 
gentlemen, as soft-hearted human beé 
ings as they are hard-headed business: 
men. If more of them will get out o: 
their swivel-chairs ‘and find out ‘‘whaa 
gives” in their personnel departments: 
if they will get down and find out, fo: 
themselves, whether their own deepr 
rooted humanity is being translated int¢ 
action by every straw-boss, foreman 
and supervisor in the plant, we'll’ 
scotch this idea of “soulless corporaa 
tions” right where it starts in our owt’ 
plants, 


Danger From Inside 


We hear a great deal of talk aboux 
taxes and government spending anc 
controls and about how abused ww 
businessmen are. They are certainly: 
important subjects. But there’s some? 
thing far more important than any ob 
them. That something is that our Amert 
ican way of life is in grave dangert 
The danger isn’t so much from outsidd 
aggression, although that’s a serious 
possibility, as we all know. The great 
danger is that too many Americana 
are taking too many things for granted] 
Too many have come to believe thati 
our individual enterprise system isn’t’ 
all it’s “cracked up to be.” 

Too many of us, worried by inse- 
curity and the other hazards of an in 
dividual initiative, opportunity system, 
are looking to Washington to do for 
us what we should, and could, do bet: 
ter for ourselves. Too many business 
managers are neglecting their obliga~ 
tions of leadership. Not leadership ini 
production, in sales, or in success, but: 
leadership in making this way of life of 
our “pay off” for the most possible: 
people. We've got to get back into the 
spirit of our “American adventure in 
cooperation.” 

We've become confused by political 
demagogs, soap-box economists, profes: 
sional panacea peddlers, and ‘ism spe 
cialists boring into our plants, into our. 
schools, into our churches, into our 
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travel pleasure... 
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LA CROSSE 
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OMAHA BLUFFS DES 
MOINES RAPIOS 


9.000 MILES A DAY OF 


ST PAUL 
AND ° 
PACIFIC 


HIAWATHAS are now in operation north, 


northwest and west from Chicago. 


Thanks to The Milwaukee Road’s car- 
building program, this famous Speed- 
liner service is being greatly augmented 
and improved. Look at the map! 


There are brand new HIAWATHAS 
taking to the rails , . . new equipment 
on existing HrawaTHas . . . a total of 
nine thousand miles a day of Hiawatha 
service! 


New Hiawatha equipment includes 
cars with the glass-roofed Skytop 


Lounge, and new-type drawing room 
parlor cars. There are spacious diners 
with fresh decorative schemes, Tip 
Top Tap cars with snack sections and 
cocktail rooms, coaches with cozy re- 
clining chairs and big lounging rooms. 


Look at the map. Next time you're 
in Milwaukee Road territory, we in- 
vite you to ride the H1awaTuas for a 
new travel thrill. 

V. L. Hitzfeld, General Agent Pas- 


senger Department, 100 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. Phone CEntral 6-7600. 


THE MitwaukEE ROAD 


The friendly Railroad of the friendly West 
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A Five-Step Program For Labor Harmony 


(Continued from page 20) 


quate sources of competent human 
resources for the future is a major ac- 
tivity and responsibility of manage- 
ment. Much of our human difficulty 
today is due to the selection of the 
wrong people for given jobs, of the 
wrong types of people for working 
cooperatively together, and to care- 
lessness in the sources utilized. 

In the steps required for building a 
home, we had fourth from the bot- 
tom the word “usefulness.” Opposite 
that word in this new list put the 
term “increasing productivity.” Man- 
agements must work continually to 
discover ways and means to get 
greater productivity from the indi- 
viduals on their payroll. This is not 
only an economic necessity, it is a 
human necessity as well. People who 
are increasing their skills and their 
knowledge, and are making more and 
more effective use of them, are not 
trouble-makers. They have a certain 
satisfaction of attainment which elim- 
inates complexes—the soil in which 
disgruntled minorities breed. 

Training, proper wage incentives, 
periodic and conscientious open per- 
sonnel appraisals and sound labor re- 
lations are the beginning of a list to 


which a score of other media could be 
added for increasing the productive- 
ness of people on the job. They are 
all well-developed, well planned, 
proven and available to any super- 
vision and executive management in- 
terested in using them. 


Morale Is Basic 


“Atmosphere” was a very impor- 
tant step in the building of a home. 
Its counterpart in the building of bet- 
ter industrial relations for tomorrow 
is “morale.” Morale represents the 
spirit and personality of the organiza- 
tion and group in which we work. 
The kind of morale that exists deter- 
mines the degree of our desire to 
work and to work in that particular 
situation. 

Is a worker’s work just a job or is 
it an opportunity? Does the work 
situation create the will to work and 
to produce or does it encourage slow- 
downs and feather bedding? Is there 
pride in a job well done or griping 
about the worker who shows up the 
rest of the crowd by the amount and 
quality of his production? The answer 
to these questions is a reflection of 
morale. 
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Means of communication betweer 
worker and management, various se: 
curity plans, provision of proper work. 
ing conditions, recreational facilities 
the solution of housing problems, the 
elimination of accident and fire haz- 
ards, proper provision for leaves of 
absence, paid vacations, and rewards 
for long and loyal service are all for 
the purpose of creating high morale, 
of creating a home out of a house, of 
developing the will to work, of secur- 
ing high productivity. 

In summary, building better indus- 
trial relations requires steps quite 
similar to those required in building 
a home. Organization structure, re- 
sources of competent personnel, in- 
creasing productivity and developing 
morale make up our list which corre- 
sponds with building the foundation 
of a home, determining the materials 
to go on the foundation, obtaining 
proper sources of material, increasing 
the usefulness of the home, and de- 
veloping an atmosphere that gives 
the home a particular type of per- 
sonality. 

A review of the commonly accepted 
activities of industrial relations and 
personnel administration would indi 
cate that they are all for the purpose 
of accomplishing these objectives. The 
operating management is responsible 
for good industrial relations and per- 
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The Euclid Road Machinery Company, of Cleveland, 
rushes heavy machine parts overnight to their 90 
distributors via Capital Airfreight. 


Thus, the famous Euclid diesel powered hauling equip- 
ment is kept “moving the earth” at peak efficiency — 
and costly “down-time” due to parts replacement is 
cut to a bare minimum on important road building 


and mining projects. 


Overnight Delivery via Capital Airfreight can help your 


business, too—serve distant clients faster, open more 


SERVING 70 IMPORTANT 


CENTERS OF COMMERCE, 


INDUSTRY, 


new markets quicker, get goods in and out sooner! 
Investigate! Call your Capital Representative or write; 


_¢ Capital 


AIRLINES 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
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sonnel administration. The personnel 
br industrial relations department is 
responsible for developing and_per- 
fecting the personnel tools which that 
management needs to do the job. 

| The carpenter uses a saw, but he 
Moesn’t perfect or manufacture it. 
Secretaries type, but they didn’t dis- 
kover, invent or manufacture type- 
riters. That management which asks 
and expects the line supervisors, fore- 
en and executives to carry out the 
responsibilities of personnel adminis- 
ration without the help of a carefully 
selected and highly trained personnel 
department, will soon be observing 
the farmers at work with oxen-drawn 
wooden plows. You can’t have better 
human relations without greater skill 
in the development of better and bet- 
iter methods any more than you can 
have better products without a re- 
search laboratory and a bureau of 
standards. 

| The time has come to face this 
issue and face it squarely. Each man- 
agement must ask itself whether it is 
to keep up with human development 
or soon find itself in the Stone Age. 
The company which does not keep 
up with modern methods of manage- 
ment in dealing with both human 
and physical resources will not sur- 
vive. 


Isotopes 


(Continued from page 14) 


'—isotopes will continue to play a vital 
‘role. 
In the field of agriculture, isotopes 
‘are providing science with an extraor- 
dinary fund of new knowledge. They 
are unlocking mysteries never before 
wholly understood: how do plants 
‘grow; how do green leaves manufac- 
ture carbohydrates out of sunlight and 
the carbon dioxide in the air; how do 
roots pick up minerals and organic 
‘matter from the soil; and how do these 
substances make a plant grow? 
Translated into global economics, 
this search for the secret of plant 
growth holds forth the promise of more 
and better food, adequate diets for the 
billion-odd people throughout the world 
who are constantly undernourished. In- 
dicative of the unbelievable accuracy 
of the isotope is the fact that with 
radioactive tracers scientists have been 
able to follow through the soil, into 
the rootlets of plants, and to their 
final disposition in the plant, such min- 


erals as zinc, copper, and manganese, 


although these chemicals are available 
to plants in amounts of less than an 
ounce per acre! 

In the search for new and better 
fertilizers, isotopes are answering spe- 
cific questions: Where, when and how 
plant foods are most effectively applied 
to different crops. What fertilizers 
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Today’s management recog- 
nizes that ‘‘Co-operation is 
not a sentiment—it is an eco- 
nomic necessity.”’ It is good 
business to provide adequate 
pensions and offer other bene- 
fits for employees. If your firm 
has no retirement plan ... or 
if your existing program has 
been found inadequate... you 
need the facts and figures con- 
cisely presented in the new- 
ly published 28-page book 
—‘Building a Retirement 
Plan.” 


Should your plan provide 


You'll profit by reading this 
fact-filled new book FIRST. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


death benefits both before and 
after retirement? How much 
pension is to be provided? 
Should your employees con- 
tribute to the cost of the plan? 
What provision should be 
made for employees who be- 
come totally disabled? Shall 
the plan be guaranteed by in- 
surance? 


Clear, concise answers to 
these and many other primary 
questions are contained in this 
unusual book—a most profit- 
able half hour’s reading. Send 
for your copy today. 


up 
Retirement 
Plan? 
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JOSHUA B. GLASSER, General Agent, Continental Assurance Company 


Personnel Protection Plans Since 1933 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 e 


Group Life Insurance . 


| prea mailer: 


Joshua B. Glasser 


| Dept. C 
39 South La Salle St. 


Chicago 3 
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Plan." 


Accident and Sickness 


lel ion | 


CEntral 6-1296 


e Hospitalization . 


Please send me, without obligation, the new book, ‘Building a Retirement 


Pension Plans 
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DANLY 


PRECISION 
DIE SETS 


NECESSARY TO 
GOOD PRESSWORK 
EVERYWHERE 


PRESSES 


THE PRESS FOR 
MODERN PRODUCTION 


DANLY MACHINE 
SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South 52nd Avenue 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


produce the largest harvests. When 
and how a plant utilizes fertilizers. 
How much costly plant food is wasted 
by today’s fertilizing methods. 

One study, for example, has shown 
that phosphorus, a basic fertilizer in- 
gredient, is used by corn mainly in the 
early stages of growth; another re- 
vealed that potatoes use phosphorus 
throughout the growing season; a third, 
that the fertility of the soil influences 
phosphorus consumption by cotton; 
still another, that with certain crops the 
manner of applying phosphorus is of 
prime importance. At least 12 current 
projects are aimed at a better under- 
standing of how plant diseases and 
pests attack crops and, consequently, 
how they can best be defeated. Other 
projects are seeking higher yields of 
meat, milk, and eggs through the ac- 
quisition of new facts about animal 
growth and development, 

As in medicine and agriculture, iso- 
topes are broadening our knowledge 
in scores of industrial fields. More 
than 30 corporations are using them in 
research projects involving the produc- 
tion of steel, machinery, rubber, gaso- 
line, oil, plastics, rayon, chemicals, and 
drugs. The aim in each case is better, 
more economical, production. 

Metallurgists are using the uncanny 
isotope to increase their understanding 
of the structure, production, alloying, 
durability, corrosion and friction of 
many kinds of metals. In one project, 
a tiny quantity of radiosulphur added 
to 12 tons of mixed coal, enabled in- 
vestigators to determine what propor- 
tion of the sulphur impurities in fin- 
ished steel came from the coke, what 
proportion from the iron. Radiophos- 
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phorus, added to molten steel, joins 
with the phosphorus already presen: 
and thereafter, by giving off ‘tracer’: 
radiations, reveals the quantity of this 
impurity remaining in the mix at vari’ 
ous stages of processing. As one highly, 
practical result of this research, it has 
been learned that it is impossible te 
convert high-sulphur coal into low-sul 
phur coke during the coking process: 
This possibility had long engaged the 
interest of industrial scientists, before 
the isotope project proved it a vairi 
hope. 


Study Iron Content 


Radiocarbon, fed into iron during 
the coking process, provided investiga 
tors with a method of studying the 
diffusion of carbon in iron. This 
knowledge is of tremendous import 
ance in the production of high-grade 
steel. Radioiron, used in friction exper- 
iments, has revealed the transfer of less 
than a hundred billionth of an ounce: 
of metal from one moving surface to: 
another. Piston rings and other motor 
parts have been made radioactive in: 
the Oak Ridge pile for use in scores 
of friction studies. 

Isotopes are also proving phenom- 
enally valuable to the petroleum indus- 
try. Current research covers a broad. 
range of industry problems. At one 
end is a series of isotope projects that 
are enabling petroleum engineers to 
locate and measure untapped oil pools 
hidden from all other surveying tools. 
At the other end are projects provid 
ing new methods of testing the effi- 
ciency of petroleum products while 
actually flowing through operating en- 
gines. 
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Solve heavy-duty lubrication problems with 


Are your fleet engines exposed to heat, heavy loads, and con- 
tinuous operation? If so, compare your heavy-duty service with 
that of the two fleets, shown here... discover whether the 
solution to their lubrication problems can help you improve 
the economy of your fleet operations. 


Bus Fleet: Peoples Transport Corporation of Muskegon, 
Michigan, represents a typical, heavy-duty city bus operation. 
Its 79 buses cover approximately 200,000 miles each month. 
Conventional oils did not stand up under this hard service. 
A shift to Stanolube HD Motor Oil stopped sludge troubles, 
reduced oil consumption. Three years of clean operation have 
brought reduced engine overhaul costs for this fleet. 


Truck Fleet: Heavy-duty service means exposure to heat and 
heavy loads for the Paul C. Miller fleet of gasoline and Diesel- 
powered road-construction equipment at Grand Rapids, Micht- 
gan. A regular motor oil did not prevent sludge troubles and 
bearing failures. When switched to Stanolube HD, engines 
stayed cleaner and on the job longer. Repair costs went down 


Stanolube HD» 


Motor Oil 


15%. Rings were free at all times, and consumption of oil and 
fuel was reduced to a minimum. Furthermore, one oil—Stano- 
lube HD—brought these low maintenance benefits to both 
gasoline and Diesel engines. 

A Standard Oil Automotive Engineer will help start you off 
with the right grade of Stanolube HD for your particular heavy- 
duty fleet operation. Write Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


STANDARD 
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The Shell Oil Company and the 
California Research Corporation are 
using radiocarbon to follow the changes 
through which crude oil goes in modern 
cracking processes. The Texas Com- 
pany is using the same isotope to learn 
more about the chemistry involved in 
manufacturing synthetic gasoline from 
coal and natural gas. 

A Gulf Oil Corporation subsidiary 
is using radiocobalt to determine the 
rate of settling of rust retarders and 
other substances added to lubricating 
oil. The Socony-Vacuum Company 
has used radioiron to make friction 
measurements to one part in ten mil- 
lion. Still other investigators are study- 
ing the possible use of tracers to ex- 
plore underground stores of fuel. 
Tagged isotopes in batches of oil or 
gas are injected into a well and later 
sought in samples from neighboring 
wells. Information thus gained about 
the underground routes in an oil field 
may lead to more efficient drilling 
procedures . 

Goodyear Rubber Company is using 
a radioisotope of sulphur to study the 
way in which vulcanization and polym- 
erization processes operate in the man- 
ufacture of rubber. In the rayon in- 
dustry, the isotope again demonstrated 
its incredible delicacy when  radio- 
sodium was used to measure the lubri- 
cant coating on a tiny fraction of an 


inch of thread so fine that it weighed 
less than one ounce to the mile! 

In still other commercial fields, iso- 
tope researchers are just beginning to 
move forward in projects that may 
ultimately revolutionize whole indus- 
tries. Speculation upon the outcome 
of this work is still necessarily vague. 
One such project involves the radia- 
tion power of isotopes and the ability 
of these energy rays to affect chemical 
reactions involving the hydrocarbons 
and other substances of equally vital 
importance in many industrial proc- 
esses, 


New Processes? 


At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, for example, chemists have suc- 
ceeded, by using radiation, in convert- 
ing certaift fatty acids into the paraffin 
or straight-chain hydrocarbons which 
compose a sizeable part of petroleum. 
‘It is altogether possible that when sci- 
ence learns more of the vast poten- 
tialities of these radiations, some manu- 
facturing processes will be speeded up, 
others will be conducted at far lower 
temperatures, and still others will be 
made possible for the first time. 

It is also likely that isotopic radia- 
tions will give industry a powerful 
new measuring instrument. In tomor- 
row’s factory, isotopes will measure 
the thickness and size of objects to 
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millionths of an inch or a gram, | 
the extent of corrosion inside a pipe: 
make radiographs (photographs) of 
opaque materials, analyze the quality 
of products, and even control the operi 
ation of machinery. 

A few beginnings have already beer 
made in this direction. Goodyear haa 
developed a gauge in which radiocarbom 
measures the thickness of Pliofilm 
sheets to a hundred thousandth of am 
inch. The signal from this gauge, am 
plified and connected with the produc~ 
tion machinery, may ultimately be usec 
to control thickness on the production: 
line. In other factories, radiations are‘ 
being used to check the static electric’: 
ity hazard of belts, paper rolls, and: 
other moving parts. 

Isotopic research — by its very new-' 
ness — is also opening up a vast news 
market for industry. Thus far, re-: 
search scientists have been obliged to: 
improvise most of their radical new\ 
equipment themselves. Isotope labora-. 
tories will require millions of dollars: 
worth of equipment and services: newi 
devices for checking radiations, fort 
protection against radiation hazards: 
and for the handling of radiomaterials. . 
New laboratories must be designed and} 
built, and many new organic and in-: 
organic compounds labeled with radio-- 
isotopes are yet to be provided. 

Throughout this vast new field of ' 
basic and applied research, industry: 
will play an increasing vital role. Al-- 
ready, at least one company is offer- - 
ing a variety of services to users of’ 
radioactive materials. It maintains; 
electronic instruments, designs new’ 
laboratories, assists in regular labora-: 
tory inspections, and even _ instructs: 
laboratory personnel in safety precau- 
tions. 

As yet, however, science is only 
scratching the surface in its drive to. 
learn the full potentialities of the iso- 
tope. In some fields, agriculture, for 
example, the first year of research has 
produced more new questions than it 
has provided answers to old questions, 
As exploration moves ahead, however, 
the beneficial possibilities of atomic 
energy are likely to be realized in di- 
rect proportion to the speed with which 
knowledge gained through the use of 
isotopes is utilized in factories and 
workshops throughout the nation. 


Budgeting Millions 


(Continued from page 18) 


and the distribution of the money 
raised each year is probably one of the 
most businesslike and efficient opera- 
tions in the city, comparable to that 
of any business you can name, It’s a 
painstaking, scrupulous and time-con- 
suming project, one of which contribu- 
tors and agencies alike can be proud. 
Today, everyone associated with the 
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Community Fund acts on the prem- 
ise that we are trustees of an $83/, 
million community project, one that 
requires diligent stewardship. 


Take the most important figure in- 
cluded in the goal — the $7,994,000 
that the agencies will need for their 
1949 operation. It takes but 10 spaces 
on the typewriter to write that figure, 
including the all-important commas. It 
requires but three seconds to mention 
the sum. But it took nearly 200 men 
and women volunteers, working a total 
of 10,000 man-hours during the past 
year, to determine the figure needed. 
They devoted long afternoons to study- 
ing the budgets of 192 red feather 
agencies in the Fund. They interviewed 
representatives of each agency. They 
held long discussions among them- 
selves. At all times they were acting 
as trustees, realizing the importance of 
holding the figure to a realistic and 
practical level and, at the same time, 
realizing the importance of each 
agency's program in relation to the 
entire health and welfare of the com- 
munity. They realized also that we 
must maintain these agencies as pri- 
vate, voluntary groups, or face the 
possibility of government operation. 


Many Businessmen 


It is significant, I believe, that many 
of the 200 volunteers on the various 
budgeting and reviewing committees of 
the Fund are businessmen. 
ple, at the head of the budget commit- 
tee is Franklin J. Lunding, president 
of the Jewel Tea Company. Edison 
Dick of the A. B. Dick Company is 
head of the important health commit- 
tee. Hermon Dunlap Smith, insurance 
executive, has for many years been ac- 
tive in the budgeting process, first as 
head of the overall committee and sub- 
sequently as a member of various com- 
mittees. John F. Alexander, vice presi- 
dent of the Signode Steel Strapping 
Company, is another veteran budgeter. 


The Community Fund is a partial 
financing organization, in that it pro- 
vides the red feather charitable agen- 
cies with funds they are unable to raise 
on their own. The average Fund allo- 
cation to agencies amounts to about 
one-third of their total budgets. But 
even though it doesn’t provide all the 
money necessary, the Fund does exer- 
cise control over the agency's entirc 
budget. 

The budgeting operation of the Fund 
is divided into two chief phases: One 
is concerned with obtaining estimates 
from each agency on its needs for the 
approaching year; the second step is 
concerned with the allocation of funds 
following the annual campaign. In be- 
tween, the Fund analyzes the budgets 
of the agency in what is known as 


midyear reviewing, to determine how | 
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IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 


One Name Stands Out Eminently 
- THAT NAME IS 


HE 
OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE, INC. 
Wood—Steel 


“The Finest in Executive Furniture’’-—Always at the Right Price 


For Your Convenience in Selections We Have Ten Completely 
Furnished Display Rooms. 


160 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
ALL PHONES — CENTRAL 6-3609 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
1859 1948 


MUORE-CAGE 
LYMAN & HUBBARD 
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Chicago’s oldest insurance agency 


175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
Chicago 4, Illinois ¢ Telephone WAbash 2-0400 
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TRINER SCALES 
(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


ORDER NEW TRINER MAIL & PARCEL 
POST SCALES NOW with new 
rates effective January 1, 1949 


Write for Folder. 


ONE-HAND 
TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, etc. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 44” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 40 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 


—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 


325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 


5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. Tel. SUperior 7-2278 
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the agency is faring with the funds 
available and what its prospects are. 

The budgeting process gets under- 
way in April when each agency submits 
an estimate of what it will need for 
the following year. So that it may 
carefully examine the agency’s program 
in view of the needs of the community, 
the Fund classifies its member organi- 
zations into fields of service and thus 
relates each agency’s work to another 
agency doing the same work. This en- 
ables the Fund, in cooperation with 
the Council of Social Agencies, to ef- 
fect consolidations and ‘eliminate dupli- 
cating charitable effort whenever and 
wherever possible. Each agency’s esti- 
mate of its financial requirements ‘is 
then submitted to the Fund’s reviewing 
committee specializing in its particular 
field. After careful analysis by this 
committee and the Fund staff and the 
estimate is transmitted to the budget 
committee, which makes its recom- 
mendations by fields of service. 

A special committee of businessmen 
then study the total agency needs to- 
gether with forecasts of economic 
trends. This year that committee was 
headed by Edward L. Ryerson, board 
chairman of the Inland Steel Company, 
and Graham K. McCorkle, president 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

The special committee recommends 
a total figure on agency needs, based 


upon economic trends and reports of 
the budget committee, to the Board of 
Directors, which only then determines 
the goal. 

In the Fall, each agency submits a 
detailed budget of what it believes it 
will actually need and the nine re- 
viewing committees in a series of meet- 
ings, interview agency representatives 
and analyze their budgets in the light 
of current information before making 
recommendations for the amount to be 
allocated to each agency. The board 
of directors then gives final approval 
to each agency budget and each allo- 
cation, after the results of the fund 
raising campaign are known. With 
board approval, allocations are paid to 
agencies monthly throughout the year, 
based upon monthly financial reports 
to the Fund. At the close of each year, 
certified audits of each agency’s ac- 
counts must be submitted to the Fund. 

That is the budgeting process of 
Chicago’s Community Fund, an intri- 
cate operation but necessary and worth- 
while if you are to have assurance that 
the money we ask of you each year will 
be well spent. ; 

With a goal 1514 per cent higher 
than last year, it is obvious that the 
Fund must look to fiancial, business and 
industrial interests for increased help 
this Fall. Already a substantial number 
of our leading corporations have indi- 
cated their confidence in the Fund by 
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Luxurious 4-engined DC-4’s on express 
flights, connecting with fast twin-engined 
DC-3’s serving all intermediate points. 
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making early pledges on the basis of 
a substantial increase over their lass 
year's gifts. Such generous corporat¢ 
support, coupled with more intensive 
employe campaigns, will enable the 
Fund to reach its 1948 objective, anci 
meet the important welfare needs of 
our city. 


Trends In Finance and Business: 


(Continued from page 10) 


years ago, still assigns a clerk to workk 
on the stored books once a week “inr 
the comparative quiet of the ware 
house.” 


There are indica’ 
tions that the steel: 
industry’s change: 
over from basing 
point to FOB mill 
prices has set steel users to figuring 
cheaper transportation methods, now 
that they foot the freight bill. One 
straw in the wind is a statement by R.. 
C. Taylor, Jr., sales vice president 7 
the Trailmobile Company, to the effectt 
that orders for flat-bed trailers have: 
spurted since the pricing change. 

Mr. Taylor believes many steel con- 
sumers are now studying the feasibility 
of switching from rail freight to truck-- 
trailer freight. Some, he points out,, 
have already decided to switch. “Ac - 


Trailer Boom 
Seen In End of 
Basing-Point Plan 


reducing costs has néver been pursued! 
as intensely as it should be, but the: 
change to FOB pricing is going to) 
force a lot of companies to haul their: 
own steel or to engage contract haul - 
ers for that purpose.” 


« « » » 


The nation 6} 
streets and highways } 
are more crowded | 
with vehicular trafhic : 
than ever before in) 
history. Facts just compiled by the: 
Automobile Manufacturers Association | 
disclose that somewhat over 40,000,000 | 
cars, trucks and buses will be on the: 
road by the end of this year to establish 
an all-time high peak, 17 per cent above 
1941. There are over 50,000,000 li- 
censed drivers, or almost one out of 
every two people over 16 years of age. 

hese are more than statistical curi- 
osities, for the growth of the motor ve- 
hicle industry is of tremendous im- 
portance to the whole economy. Today, 
almost 9,000,000 Americans earn their 
bread and butter by working in some 
phase of the industry. They compose 
the largest single occupational group 
outside of agriculture. 

Furthermore, the upsurging industry 
has created national problems. A vast 
road building program, costing federal, 
state, and local governments an esti- 


Peak Highway 
Travel Points Up 
Common Problems 
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mated $2,500,000,000 annually, has not 
yet begun to give the nation adequate 
superhighways. Parking has become a 
ightmare in metropolitan areas and, 
despite constant efforts on the part of 
ndividual merchants to cope with the 
problem, the average motorist is look- 
ing more and more to outlying areas 
for less wearisome shopping. 

The auto manufacturers have calcu 
lated that, all told, motor vehicles will 
be. driven about 400,000,000,000 miles 
his year, a really staggering statistic, 
although the survey has failed to dis- 
cover how many miles will have been 
pent merely looking for that elusive 
pace in which the other fellow always 
dges just a second before us. 


« « » » 


More and more 
fore Companies companies are pro- 
INow Provide viding medical serv- 
Health Service ices for their em- 
ployes and this 
means executives and supervisors as 
well as factory and office workers. 
‘This is the conclusion reached by the 
jNational Industrial Conference Board 
after a survey of more than 300 repre- 
sentative companies. Ninety per cent 
of this group now require all hourly 
workers to have pre-placement physical 
examinations; 77 per cent require them 
for office workers; 75 per cent for 
jsupervisors; and 59 per cent for exec- 
jutives. 
| Many smaller companies, the Board 
ifound, are utilizing the part-time serv- 
jices of physicians, visiting nurse serv- 
ices and community facilities to pro- 
ivide employes with health services 
javailable in larger companies. Almost 
jhalf the companies surveyed, large and 
jsmall, provide industrial hygiene pro- 
‘grams. Almost invariably, they re- 
‘ported that such programs have been 
a major factor in feducing sickness, 
absenteeism, occupational diseases and 
jon-the-job health hazards. 
| In addition, the board was advised, 
la substantial number of companies are 
\projecting their health programs into 
ithe homes of workers. Employe pub- 
lications, health bulletins, posters, mo- 
‘tion pictures and personal interviews 
are all being used to better the health 
lof workers’ families, a fact that has 
‘contributed materially to on-the-job 


‘efficiency. 
Ceo ASS > > 


Despite scattered 


U.S. Farmers declines in farm 
Maintaining prices, the Amer- 
Solvency ican farmer is main- 


taining a highly 
sound financial position, it has been 
established by a nationwide survey 
of the American Bankers Association’s 
agricultural commission. The survey 
points out that farmers generally have 
heen successful in avoiding the dangers 
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G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Opfsot and Lotter Pross. 


LABELS « FOLDERS « BROADSIDES « CIRCULARS 


727-735 W. Van Buren St. 54th Ave. and 14th St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone RAndolph 6-1732 


“Controlled” lubrication maintenance 
is frequently the difference between 
continuous production and costly breakdowns 


You can insure the continued efficient operation of your 
equipment by having a Cities Service lubrication en- 
gineer handle your lubrication problems. He will 
recommend the “What”, “Where”, “When” and 
“F{ow Much” of lubrication that establishes control of CITIES 
the “Life-line” of your business (your machinery). 


Call a Cities Service lubrication engineer today. SERVICE 

| Cities Service Oil Company | 

919 North Michigan Ave., | 

REASES Chicago 11, Ill. | 

THE FINEST IN INDUSTRIAL OILS AND G ortiomen | 


Please have a Cities Service lubrication 
engineer. call on me, without obligation, of | 
course. 


Cities Service 
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means Great service Fe Let ae tee) ee ta 
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“DOWNTOWN 
STORES 


¢101 W. Washington St. 
©111 W. Adams St. 

© 184 N. Wabash Ave. 
60 E. Adams St. 

¢ 149 E. Ohio St. 

© Merchandise Mart 

© 225 S. Jefferson St. 

e 324 S. Dearborn St. 


Office Furniture Store 
111 W. Adams St. 


Save time, save money. Visit 
your nearest Horder store 
when you need office sup- 
plies. Full assortments. Sound 
values. Efficient service. 


HORDER‘S, inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 


231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 
All Telephones 


FRanklin 2-6760 


COMPLETE INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


With Intelligent Co-operation 
RELIABLE COMPANIES—WORLD WIDE 


Free appraisal service on buildings 
we insure. 


STARKWEATHER & SHEPLEY, 


Inc. 
Established 1871 


A-1255 Insurance Exchange Building 
Wabash 1022 


L. D. Stitt, Pres. 
G. W. Bischoff, Vice Pres. 


of excessive debt in spite of the rising 
cost of the things they buy. 

During 1947, the ABA survey dis 
closed, banks loaned farmers slightly 
under $5,000,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of this year, the total agricultural 
loans outstanding in banks totalled 
only $2,403,022,000, an increase of 
less than $300,000,000 from the be- 
ginning of 1947. In some states, out- 
standing loans dropped during the 
year. 

“This high percentage of pay-offs 
is considered an indication of the pros- 
perous condition of the nation’s agri- 
culture,” the ABA concludes. ‘The 
over-all increase is accounted for prin- 
cipally by the greater availability of 
materials and equipment for capital 
improvements.” 

Ki “E > 2 

A new survey of 
industrial construc- 
tion during the 
three years since the 
war discloses that 
almost two billion dollars has been in- 
vested in 2,392 construction projects 
throughout the country. The building 
study, conducted by the Common- 
wealth Edison Company and associ- 
ated utilities, establishes the fact that 
while industry generally has been ex- 
panding at a phenomenal rate the pat- 
tern of growth has varied widely in 
various parts of the United States. 

The South, for example, aided by 
the availability of many raw mate- 
rials, including petroleum, chemicals, 
textiles and synthetic fibers, has ex- 
perienced higher-than-average indus- 
trial expansion in the postwar period. 


South, Mid-West 
Lead Business 
Building Boom 
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Houston, Texas, with 70 new plais 
valued at $86,900,000, has outrankec 
all other U. S. cities in capital ex« 
penditures for new plant facilitiess 
The Chicago area has ranked first in 
the number of new plants built op 
contracted for since the war. That 
city’s 183 new construction jobs have 
been valued at $75,200,000. 

The Edison survey is confined te 
construction contracts involving $100,-, 
000 or more. Such contracts let since: 
the war have had a total valuation of 
$1,894,712,000. Geographically, the 
Mid-west has been expanding mores 
rapidly than the rest of the nation. 
Eight states — Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Wis: 
consin—have acquired plants costing, 
over $548,700,000. Eleven states of: 
the Southeast region acquired 341] 
plants costing $381,600,000 and: 
ranked second in value of new facili-. 
ties. The Middle West added the: 
second largest number of plants: 
which totaled 431, valued at overt 
$361,900,000. 

« « » » 

Twenty years: 

Predicts End of from now, the: 
Steam Locomotives steam locomotive: 
In Two Decades may be a museum) 
piece, wholly ex-- 

tinct on the nation’s railways. This: 
heartening forecast comes from Rob-- 
ert B. McColl, president of the Amer-: 
ican Locomotive Company, who fur-: 
ther predicts that the increasing use: 
of economical diesel-electric locomo-- 
tives will make the “vanishing” coal! 
burners so unprofitable in that time: 
they will be dropped from the roads: 
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I know, Doc—but couldn’t we keep the bandages on at least until the wife finds 
somebody to take down the screens and put up the storm sash?” 
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even if they are not worn out.” 
| The Alco president, who plans to 
uild more than a billion dollars worth 
a diesel-electrics at the company’s 
chenectady works during the next 10 
rears, believes the trend away from 
team has been far more pronounced 
han expected at the end of the war. 
de believes about 20,000 diesel-elec- 
tic locomotives will be necessary to 
eplace today’s 35,000 steam locomo- 
ives during the next decade. 
Furthermore, according to Mr. Mc- 
e) full dieselization of the nation’s 
ailroads, when finally accomplished, 
ill result in a significant saving on 
uel oil, the point being that with 


ising oil more or less inefficiently, the 
ailroads now burn up about 227,000 
sarrels of fuel oil daily. With com- 
a dieselization, he estimates that 
mly about 170,000 barrels would be 
the daily requirement. 

« « » » 

Despite some 
spottiness in the 
overall retail sales 
picture — notably, 

3 the slackened de- 
mand for jewelry, liquor, and men’s 
clothing—retailers generally are still 
likely to hang up a new dollar volume 
record in 1948. This is the forecast 
of the National Industrial Conference 
Board which in an analysis of buying 
trends has found that retail sales for 
the first six months of 1948 reached 
an annual level of $127,000,000,000, a 
gain of almost 12 percent over 1947. 

In the prewar peak year of 1929, 
the board notes, only $48,500,000,000 
moved across retail counters. Hence, 
this year’s sales are running two and 
one half times higher than 1929, al- 
though consumer’s prices are only 40 
per cent higher. 

Best saley records so far this year, 
the survey notes, have been in the 
durable goods. In the first half of 
1948, nondurable sales increased only 
10 per cent dollar-wise, while durables 
shot up 21 per cent and total sales 13 
per cent over the same 1947 period. 
The strongest items in the durables 
list, as might be expected, were motor 
vehicles and building materials. Soft 
spots in the nondurables were jewelry 
(off six per cent in dollar volume), 
plus liquor and men’s clothing which 
were also behind in dollar sales. Other 
apparel groups, shoes, drug stores, 
and eating and drinking places, though 
doing an increased dollar business, are 
probably behind in unit volume, the 
board noted. 

Meanwhile, in the nondurable lines 
chain store and mail order sales have 
been holding up somewhat better than 
have sales of the independent retailer. 
In the field of discretionary spending, 
fur sales have lagged most seriously. 


Retail Sales 
Head For New 
Dollar Record 


some 7,000 steam locomotives now . 
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WHERE HE SPENDS 
ONE THIRD OF 
HIS LIFE... 


A man’s office should be furnished as carefully as 
his home . . . with atmosphere as well as function 
in mind. 

SPAK & NATOVICH designers will plan a 
single office or entire suite for you . . . help you 
select furniture and accessories to suit your taste, 
your budget, your business needs. 


SPAK & NATOVICH, INC. 
slindliie offic larnitive and gypeiitinenl sinuc (ek 
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Commercial and Industrial 
Fuel Users 


‘OUR GUARANTEED 
SAVINGS PLAN 


OFFERS YOU THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO PAY FOR YOUR NEW 


IRON FIREMAN 


OUT OF THE MONEY YOU WILL 
SAVE ON YOUR PRESENT FUEL BILL 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


STOKER COAL IS CHEAPER 
YOU SAVE OVER $4.00 PER TON 


Call Us Today For Free Estimate 
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IRON FIREMAN MFG. Co. 


1101 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
MOnroe 6-8000 


® HORTLY before he retired as 

president of Wieboldt Stores, Inc., 
in 1943, Elmer F. Wieboldt wrote a 
book in which he discussed the poli- 
cies that had brought the organization 
success in the field of department store 
merchandising. Two of these policies 
are of major significance in character- 
izing the company. One is that the 
company seeks to serve only the “mid- 
dle millions.” “For stability of good- 
will, buying power and loyalty,” said 
Mr. Wieboldt, “the great middle class 
has no equal.” The other notable pol- 
icy is that the company has built its 
stores only in outlying “neighborhood” 
shopping centers in Chicago and _ its 
suburbs where they are readily accessi- 
ble to residents of surrounding areas. 

Concentration on a large yet well 
defined group of customers, all within 
a comparatively limited area, has cer- 
tain important advantages in econom- 
ical operation. The company does not 
have to stock, display and sell all 
‘grades of merchandise from the high- 
est priced to the cheapest. Conse- 
quently it can use its capital, store 
space and merchandising effort to the 
fullest degree in serving the “great 
middle class.” Management super- 
vision is facilitated by the fact that 
all of the stores can easily be visited 
in one day by an executive, and the 
company’s warehouses are conven- 
iently located to serve all stores. An- 
other important advantage is that an 
advertisement in a Chicago newspaper 
reaches potential customers for all 
Wieboldt stores. While the company 
also advertises in neighborhood and 
suburban publications, its fixed policy 
is never to locate a store in any com- 
munity where Chicago's big dailies are 
not widely circulated. 


Four Department Stores 


Wieboldt Stores, Inc., is successor 
to a business established in 1883 and 
privately owned until 1928. The com- 
pany operates four department stores 
in Chicago, one in suburban Evanston, 
and one at the border between River 
Forest and Oak Park. The original 
unit, known as the West Town Store, 
is located in the Milwaukee Avenue 
District. The North Town store, in 
‘the busy Lincoln Belmont District, was 
‘opened in 1912, the Mid West store 
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at Ashland boulevard and Monroe 
street in 1925, the South Town store 
on Sixty-third street in the Englewood 
District in 1930, and the Oak Park 
store in 1937. The Evanston store, 
formerly known as Rosenberg’s, was 
acquired in 1929. » ‘ 

The Evanston store will be replaced 
next year by a much larger, modern 
structure now being constructed by the 
company. Construction of a large 
addition to the Oak Park store is 
scheduled to get under way in six or 
seven months. Notable features of the 
new Evanston store and the enlarged 
Oak Park properties will be the ample 
parking facilities for automobiles. In 
the last several years Wieboldt’s has 
spent substantial sums to acquire or 
enlarge parking facilities at its other 
stores, with the exception of the Mil- 
waukee avenue store where a heavy 
concentration of population and ample 
public transportation has made parking 
less of a problem. Food markets are 
operated at all of the stores except 
the Evanston unit, and the new store 
there will include a complete super 
food department. 


Raise. New Capital 


Additional capital to finance the ex- 
pansion program was raised early this 
year by the sale of the four Chicago 
stores to the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States for 
$5,635,000. The stores were immedi- 
ately leased back for 30 years, with 
options for six additional terms of ten 
years each. Arrangements have been 
made for the sale of the new Evanston 
store and the Oak Park store on a simi- 
lar basis when they are completed. 
Rentals under the leases decline stead- 
ily during the first 30 years, and then 
will be cut sharply for the second 20 
years and again for the final 40 years 
if the renewal options are exercised. 

From the proceeds of the property 
sale the company retired its first mort- 
gage debt of $2,370,227. Arrange- 
ments have been made for bank loans 
of $7,500,000 to help finance the con- 
struction of the new store and addi- 
tion. 

The aggregate rentals for the six 
stores under the leases will be sub- 
stantially larger than the amounts pre- 
viously required for depreciation, in- 
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Complete Engineering 
Services for Product Fin- 
ishing Systems 

Material Handling 

Cleaning 

Pickling 
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Drying 
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Gerrard Steel Sraypng 


... faster, safer, less expensive! 


FASTER With Gerrard Steel Strapping, you 
don’t have to bother with seals or crimping... 
all Gerrard machines tension, tie and cut the 
strapping. 


SAFER Every package is rigidly bound, pre- 
venting torsional sway and making it pilfer- 
proof. 


LESS EXPENSIVE Speed and ease of operation, 
and lower cost per lineal foot cut packaging cost. 


Gerrard Round Steel Straps come in a wide 
range of gauges and can be used to bind and 
reinforce packages of every size and weight 
from light parcel post and express packages to 
carload shipments of steel pipe and plate. The 
services of Gerrard Engineers are available 
without cost to help you solve your packaging 
problems. Write for our free book, The Blue 
Book of Packaging. 


Gerrard-strapped, interlocked 
pilfer-proof bundle. Model on sus- 
pension equipment is always with- 
in easy reach. 


Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 


(Formerly The Gerrard Company, Inc.) 
2917 West 47th Street, Chicago 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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SKYLINE Field Harvester 


It’s a row crop harvester, a forage har- 
vester, a portable grinder. Chops hay, 
gtinds grain, makes ensilage, shreds row 
crops. The Skyline with attachments 
saves labor and conserves feed. It’s the 
modern way—one basic unit and three 
attachments. Write or phone for illus- 
trated folder. Call Des Plaines 1323. 


P. & W. Farm Machinery Co., Inc. 


644 Pearson St.—Des Plaines, I11—P.O. Box 106 


COM MERCt 


| 
terest on the mortgage, and rentals on 
the present Evanston store, but the 
company estimates that increasec 
profits from enlarged sales will be ar: 
offsetting factor. Under present con) 
ditions, the enlarged selling areas ir: 
the Oak Park and Evanston storee 
should bring in an additional $9,000... 
000 in net sales, the company statess 
Again assuming the continuation of 
present conditions, the net profit be 
fore taxes from the additional sales 
would be more than twice the net 
additional operating expenses under: 
the leases, even in the early years 
when rentals would be the highest,: 
the company estimates. 


High Price Bugaboo 

While the company is optimistic as: 
to the long term outlook, it is con-: 
cerned about the high prices for the: 
goods it sells and the high cost of| 
doing business. Sales volume has re-. 
mained at high levels in terms of dol-. 
lars, but the number of units sold! 
has declined from the peak. The an-- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended! 
July 26, 1947, issued in November of ' 
that year, made the following com- 
ment on the decline in unit sales: “In. 
our opinion this is not a healthy con-: 
dition. We are hopeful that there: 
will be an orderly readjustment of 
prices to a level—not necessarily to. 
prewar levels—that will enable us to 
resume our upward trend in transac- 
tions.” This stand has been main- 
tained by the Wieboldt management 
even though it is recognized that re- 
tailers always suffer losses when prices 
decline sharply, since they must keep 
complete stocks on hand at all times, 
including periods when prices are 
slipping. Because of the rapid rise in 
costs, earnings of Wieboldt. Stores, 
Inc., have failed to keep up with in- 
creased dollar sales. Although the com- 
pany does not issue interim financial 
statements, a report was made on oper- 
ations for the 27 weeks ended January 
31, 1948, because of a change in the 
fiscal year to end in January rather 
than July. Sales for the period 
amounted to $33,827,700, a gain of 
5.9 per cent over the same 27 weeks 
of the preceding year and a new 
record high. Net profit of $991,243, 
equal to $3.37 a share on the common 
stock after allowing for preferred 
dividend requirements, was fraction- 
ally less than for the like period a 
year earlier. The profit decline, the 
company said, was caused principally 
by increased operating expenses. - 
Wages and other forms of employe 
compensation increased $675,706, 
and other factors were rapidly in- 
creasing supply and delivery costs. 

In the fiscal year ended July 26, 
1947, net sales soared to $58,889,496 
from $49,656,838 the year before, but 
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rofit before income taxes dropped to 
2,129,261 from $3,496,467. The lat- 
er figure, in turn, represented only a 
light gain over the 1945 fiscal year 
rofit before taxes, although net sales 
ere up more than $9,000,000 in the 
‘946 period. Net profit for the fiscal 
oa to July 26, 1947, amounted to 
1,320,142 and was equal to $4.22 a 
hare on the common stock after 
roviding for preferred dividends. 
This compared with net of $1,620,- 
778, or $5.28 a share, for the preced- 
ing year. A comparison of net sales, 
net income, and earnings per share 
f common, for the fiscal years 1938 
: 1947, follows: (Years ended ap- 
roximately January 31, 1938-42; 
July 31, 1943-47) 


# Earn 
Per Share 
; Net Sales Net Inc’e Common 
1947 $58,889,469 $1,320,142 $4.22 
1946 49,656,838 1,620,778 5.28 
1945 40,397,615 831,297 2.45 
1944 37,118,792 7552950 g 193 
1943 36,490,328 902,887 2.49 
(1942 - 29,488,259 798,397 JEON 
1941* 25,088,895 699,621 1.68 
1940 24,425,972 524,432 1.01 
1939 23,022,504 x248,724 d0.04 
1938 26,553,240 634,681 1.41 
~*53 weeks. #After preferred dividend 
requirements. xExcluding $162,074 ex- 
traordinary profit. d Deficit. 


Capitalization of the company con- 
sists of 34,300 shares of no par pre- 
ferred stock which is entitled to 
cumulative dividends of $4.25 a share 
annually; 20,000 shares of $50 par 
value, six per cent convertible pre- 
ferred, and 263,510 shares of no par 
common. The $4.25 preferred is se- 
nior to the six per cent preferred as 
to assets and dividends. Most of the 
six per cent preferred is held by the 
Wieboldt Foundation, a charitable 
trust established in 1921. It is con- 
vertible into common stock at any 
time on a share for share basis. The 
$4.25 preferred and the common 
stock are listed on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
January 31, 1948, showed current 
assets totaling $11,035,585, including 
cash $924,713, accounts receivable 
$2,416,758, and inventories $7,694,- 
114. Current liabilities totaled $4,- 
875,267. Investments and other assets 
were carried at $248,175, deferred 
charges aggregated $362,790 and 
store property and equipment were 
carried at net depreciated value of 
$8,968,951. Total assets amounted to 
$20,615,500. 

Dividends have been paid on the 
common stock each year since the 
first public offering in 1929, with the 
exception of the years 1931 to 1933, 
inclusive. Quarterly payments this 
year have been at the rate of 30 


cents a share, the same rate main- 
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STROMBERG 
CARLSON 


INTER 
COMMUNICATING 
TELEPHONES 


Will Solve 
Your 
Communication 
Problems 


Call ANdover 2-1428 For Further Particulars 


Tri-Par Sound Systems 


128 N. FRANKLIN ST. 


Exclusive STROMBERG-CARLSON Distributors 


FRED J. SAUTER 


Manager 


COOK COUNTY DEPARTMENT 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone WAbash 2-6340 
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GOOSE Bay 


EDMONTON 
'e 


e 
LETHBRIDGE WINNIPEG 
O 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


extends through 35 cities 


From six United States linking points Trans-Canada’s “‘Air- 
cargo”’ service enables businessmen to ship goods to 29 cities coast- 
to-coast in Canada and Newfoundland at domestic rates. Reduced 
international rates apply to 4 transatlantic shipping points in 

Britain, Ireland and Bermuda. For tariffs, schedules and quick, 
complete information, write or call your nearest T.C.A. “Aircargo”’ 


office. 


CHICAGO ... 75 East Monroe Street—Tel. DEarborn 2-5800 
— "Or Your Freight Forwarder*’ 


TRANS-CANADA 


LINKING UNITED STATES—CANADA—NEWFOUNDLAND—BRITAIN 
PASSENGERS « AIR CARGO AIR EXPRESS + AIR MAIL 


: My boss is 
=| human again! 
No. shouting 


Tl, 


since “iéiétalk 


cca 


YES, TELETALK NOT ONLY 
SMOOTHES TEMPERS, BUT OFFICE 
ROUTINE, TOO! Think of the time you 
save by flipping a switch when you want 
to talk to someone in the shop, or in 
another office. No running from one 
place to another - no switchboard tied 
up. It’s the modern way to run modern 
business! Teletalk is the finest inter- 
office communication system available. 
You should get only the best for your 
office! 


EMPIRE ~ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION & PAGING 
SYSTE MS-OFFICE & FACTORY MUSIC 
Engineered, installed, maintained 
SOLD or RENTED 


a 


EMPIRE SOUND SERVICE INCORPORATED 


Division of Empire Cooler Service, Inc. 


618-26 W. Jackson Blvd. RAndolph 6-040 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS nes ; 


a 


COMMERCE 


tained in 1946 and 1947. Following 
is a tabulation of dividends paid from 
1929 to 1947, by calendar years: 


1946-47 $1.20 1937 $1.40 ) 
1943-45 1.00 1936 1.35.4 
1942 0.50 1935 0.50 | 
1941 1.00 1934 1.00 } 
1940 0.75 1931-3305 eoe 
1938-39 0.25 1930 1.20 | 

1929 1.60 | 


William A Wieboldt, founder of 
the company, is a member of the 
board of directors but is not an ac~ 
tive ofhcer. Top executive officers are 
Werner A. Wieboldt, son of the foun. 
der, who is chairman of the board,| 
and Samuel L. Hypes, president, who 
has been with Wieboldt’s since 1936! 
and previously was with Marshall 
Field and Company for 17 years. 


Tailor-Made Investments 


(Continued from page. 17) 


ized investment company was estab-. 
lished in Chicago. It is Television Fund, 
Inc., the first open-end investment trust 
specializing in securities in the field of ' 
television, electronics and radio. The: 
new fund is also unusual in that it has: 
retained both an advisory board and a‘ 
technical consultant to keep the man: 
agement informed on technical changes | 
in the rapidly growing electronics in- 
dustry. “Advice and counsel on tech- 
nical trends are more important in tele. 
vision than in any other growth indus- 
try,” the company explained, ‘because 
television is expanding rapidly in many 
directions and it is a difficult task for 
the average individual investor to select 
the companies that will survive and 
prosper.” 

An example of the lengths to which 
specialization has been carried is the 
National Security Series. This group 
of funds consists of 22 separate series, 
including Automobile Shares, Aviation 
Shares, Balanced Series, Bond Series, 
Building Shares, Chemical Shares, 
Income Series, Industrial Stocks Se- 
ries, Institutional Series, Low-Priced 
Bond Series, Low-Priced Stock Series, 
Metal Shares, Oil Shares, Preferred 
Stock Series, Railroad Shares, Rail- 
road Equipment Shares, Retail Trade 
Shares, Selected Groups Series, Spec- 
ulative Series, Steel Shares and Stock 
Series. The names of some of these 
funds are self - explanatory; others 
are not. The Institutional Series, for 
example, has as its objective “to provide 
a balanced, diversified portfolio of in- 
vestment grade bonds, preferred and 
common stocks such as are believed 
suitable for an individual or fiduciary 
seeking a conservative investment.” The 
Selected Groups Series objective is to 
provide “an investment in securities 
having possibilities for price apprecia- 
tion and deemed to give representation 
in a limited number of industries (not 
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ess than three or more than five) se- 
ected for favorable outlook.” This 
und is made up of 72 different issues 
Xepresented are the automotive, build- 
ng, railroad equipment, steel and iron, 
ind aviation industries. 

Another highly specialized company 
one Custodian Funds, which 
cludes ten different series. These are 
ul made up of different classes of se- 
curities, subdivided into various quali- 
ies. There are for example four dif- 
erent Keystone bond funds—one of 
ighest grade bonds, one of medium 
nl bonds, one of low priced bonds, 


eystone funds also include two differ- 
ent preferred stock groups and four 
common stock groups. 
Group Securities, Inc., which has 22 
ote classes of shares, has an un- 
sual specialized fund called Invest- 
ing Company Shares. The portfolio 
consists only of the securities of closed- 
end investment companies, particularly 
those with considerable leverage. New 
York Stocks, Inc., consists of 24 differ- 
ent funds. One of these that is un- 
usual was first offered in June, 1947; it 
is Pacific Coast Investment Fund. This 
fund includes diversified securities of 
companies located in the seven Pacific 
Coast states, or with important business 
interests there. It provides an oppor- 
tunity, in other words, for investors 
who believe that the West Coast will 
grow faster than the rest of the nation 
to obtain a diversified investment in the 
industries of the region. 


Bewildering Variety 

With the bewildering variety of in- 
vestment company shares available 
(about 30 new open-end funds were 
established last year alone) how is the 
investor to choose among them? 

The investment companies them- 
selves say that investors should not 
blindly pick a combination of funds. 
The first step, most authorities agree, 
is the same as that facing any investor— 
to determine his objectives. One per- 
son may place the safety of his capital 
ahead of everything else. Another may 
want to obtain a large income from his 
capital. Another wants growth, or 
capital appreciation. Since these major 
objectives are, to a degree, mutually 
contradictory, most investors must com- 
promise on some combination of the 
three chief aims. But, once an investor 
knows what he wants, a big part of his 
task has been completed. 

Investment company shares exist that 
will meet almost any objective, or com- 
bination of objectives. Often numer- 
ous funds exist that offer about the 
same management philosophies and port- 
folios; in those cases, it is necessary to 
compare the results of the funds over 
a period of years. This is, however, an 
extremely difficult job. There is no 


nd one of speculative bonds. The | 
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Poole INC. 


Established 1890 


169 North Wabash Ave. FRanklin 2-8800 


Expert cleaning and restoring service 
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The Springfield Group of Fire 
Insurance Companies 


W. B. CRUTTENDEN, Chairman of the Board 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO., Springfield, Massachusetts 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


a 


—- SS 
: jee 2 J.C. HARDING, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Western Department: (Rn, afk ge? E.G. FRAZIER, Vice President 
222 West Adams Street, tovstes 4M. E. PETERSON, Vice Pres. 
Chicago 6, Ill. : E, J. HEPP, Secretary 


Se 


INCORPORATE 


There never was a time when Fire Prevention and 
Fire Protection were of such vital importance to 
conserve the materials needed in reconversion. 


Our Engineering Department is at your service 
to offer advice in safeguarding property. 
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Another Expansion 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


The Nikoh Tube Co. Division of International Rolling Mill 
Products Corporation has just added 285,000 square feet of 
ground to its holdings in the Kenwood Manufacturing District, 
for building a huge addition to its present tube and pipe mill. 


You too, will find many advantages when you investigate 
the possibilities of the Kenwood Manufacturing District. 


KENWOOD is large enough to allow ample room for plant 
expansion and parking facilities. 


KENWOOD is efficiently served by two belt railroads. 


KENWOOD is close to densely populated neighborhoods— 
a ready supply of labor. 


KENWOOD is bounded by the 47th St., 51st St. and Kedzie 
Avenue car lines. ‘‘L’’ and bus lines from all parts of 
Chicago serve it via transfer, 


KENWOOD is fairly and properly priced. Generous terms 


for financing developments are available. 


If you are considering a new plant location, be sure to investigate this 
industrial district. Write or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RAndolph 6-4042 


120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 
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simple yardstick by which investmer 
company performance may be judge; 
with fairness. 

One factor that may influence az 
investor's choice is that of costs. Ther: 
is a considerable difference, in this re 
spect, between open-end and closed-en» 
trusts. 

Open-end shares, continuously of) 
fered by investment dealers, are usuall! 
priced at the asset value (which is com 
puted once or twice a day) plus thi 
selling load. The initial load on tht 
average open-end fund runs about 71/, 
per cent of the offering price, although 
there is considerable variation among 
funds. One or two funds, such as the 
Loomis-Sayles Funds and the Scudder 
Stevens and Clark Fund, Inc., have ne 
selling load; they are priced at net 
asset value. And most funds reduce the 
selling load on sizeable individual sales: 

In almost every case, however, tha 
initial selling load constitutes the entire 
charge on open-end funds, since tha 
shares are redeemed at net asset value: 
The sales charge, in other words, must 
be compared with the costs of a “rounc 
trip’ in the average security, where 
both buying and selling charges are in: 
curred. In addition, to get the degree 
of diversification afforded by an invest: 
ment company, most investors would 
have to buy odd lots rather than round 
lots of listed stocks, and thus would be 
charged with the extra odd lot costs. 
Generally—considering both the brok- 
erage commissions on listed securities 
and the “spreads” on unlisted securi- 
ties—most authorities say that invest- 
ment company: charges are’ not ex- 
cessive, even if the principal reasons 
for buying the shares (skilled manage- 
ment and diversification) are over- 
looked. 

The cost situation in closed - end 
shares differs considerably. These shares, 
of course, are purchased in the open 
market — through the facilities of a 
stock exchange or in the over-the-coun- 
ter market. The costs of buying and 
selling are the same as those for an 
other security. But the buying or sell- 
ing prices do not necessarily represent 
asset value. At times closed-end shares 
will sell for prices above the net asset 
value of the shares; at other times the 
reverse will be true. Recently, how 
ever, many closed-end securities have 
been selling at discounts from the asset 
value. 

The costs of buying or selling invest- 
ment company shares, over the long 
run, are less important than the results 
achieved by the investor compared with 
the results he would have gotten by 
typically hit-and-miss investment. ef- 
forts. The average investor need only 
ask himself: How well have I done 
with my investments? Would I have 
done better through the purchase of 
investment company shares? 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


ARSENE developments .in the 
Chicago Industrial Area during Sep- 
ember, 1948, totaled $25,406,000 
compared with $17,278,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1947. Total expenditures in 
the first nine months of this year were 
$114,407,000 compared with $140,- 
396,000 for the same period in 1947. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany is constructing a new continuous 
butt weld pipe mill at its Indiana 
Harbor works. The new mill will 
have capacity for up to 41/, inch out- 
side diameter pipe and is expected to 
produce 120,000 to 150,000 tons of 
pipe per year. 

International Harvester Company 
has purchased a 68 acre tract in Broad- 
view, Ill., on which the company plans 
to construct several large buildings 
for warehousing. It is estimated that 
the structures will cover more than 
1,500,000 square feet. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
has purchased a 30 acre tract west of 
Franklin Park on which it will con- 
struct an oil pipe line terminal. 

Kropp Forge Company, 5301 W. 
Roosevelt road, Cicero, Ill., has’ pur- 
chased the surplus war plant at 1339 
S. 54th avenue which it operated dur- 
ing the war. The plant, which was 
devoted mainly to production of air- 
craft forgings during the war, will be 
used to produce forgings for the air- 


craft, automobile and tractor indus- 


tries. 

Joseph T. Ryerson and Son, Inc., 
Rockwell at 16th street, steel distrib- 
utors and fabricators, will construct 
three one-story buildings at 2558 W. 
16th street. The buildings, which will 
contain 160,000 square feet of floor 
space, will be used by the company’s 
structural steel fabricating depart- 
ment. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Ill, is planning more additions 
and improvements to its plant. 

Van Cleef Brothers, Division of 
Johns-Manville Company, 7800. S. 
Woodlawn avenue, is constructing an 
addition to its Chicago plant. 


Steber Manufacturing Company, 
Broadview, IIl., manufacturer of light- 
ing fixtures and allied products, is 
adding approximately 20,000 square 
feet of floor space to its plant. 

Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufactur- 
ing Company, 636 S. Sherman street, 
manufacturer of rollers for printing 
presses, will construct a 10,000 square 
foot addition to its plant. 

Trailer Corporation of America will 
construct a one-story building, which 
will contain more than 10,000 square 
feet of floor space, at 5833-41 S. Oak- 
ley avenue. 

Republic Drill and Tool Company, 
322 S. Green street, has purchased 
15,000 square feet of property north 
of its present plant. 

Standard Lime and Stone Company, 
manufacturer of linings for blast fur- 
naces, is planning to double its pro- 
duction capacity at McCook. 

Anderson Company, manufacturer 
of windshield wipers and other auto- 
motive accessories, is constructing a 


16,000 square foot addition to its 


plant in Gary, Ind. 

Griffin Wheel Company, 445 N. 
Sacramento avenue, producer of rail- 
road car wheels, has an expansion and 
improvement program under way. 

Walsh Oil Company, Inc., has es- 
tablished a branch plant on a five acre 
site outside of Joliet. The new plant 
will serve as a mixing point. 

Lien Chemical Company, 4353 N. 
Avondale avenue, has purchased a 
10,000 square foot building in Frank- 
lin Park. The company produces 
cleaning powders, soaps, janitors sup- 
plies, insecticides and other cleaning 
supplies. 

Plastic Molded Products Company, 
413 N. Franklin street, is constructing 
a 9,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 

Joy Ball Bearing Corporation has 
purchased property on the northeast 
corner of Armitage and Avers avenue. 

H. S. Kaiser Company, 3344 W. 
Franklin street, manufacturer of ven- 
tilating equipment, has purchased the 


Sheet Metal——— 
Fabricators 


unexcelled facilities for quan- 
tity production. 
Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 
PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES 
HOT TINNING 
of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Phone MOnroe 6-0921 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Carpentry * Masonry * Concrete Work 


INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicago11 SUperior 7-9298 
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Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 


24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


G Ror 
COUNSELING & TESTING % 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 5 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
roOHN 


NEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


An Address of ‘Prestige 


ONE LASALLE STREET BUILDING 
Li Js SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING GO. 


_- Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. Chicago 1! 
* Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 — 


Say You Saw It In 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE—Thanks 
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Insurance Counselor 


for Industry 


Surveying - Analyzing and Admin- 
istering insurance programs from 
every viewpoint. 

NOT CONNECTED WITH BROKERS, 
AGENTS OR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
Independent and specialized service 
directly for the assured. Over 30 

years experience. 


GEORGE P. HUNT 


134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 
Telephone ANdover 3-4983 


REPRESENTATIVE—SOUTH AFRICA 


Sales Manager (American), formerly af- 
filiated large American organization in 
South Africa, desires represent manufac- 
turers. Thoroughly familiar territories and 
markets in So. Africa, Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, Portuguese East Afri- 
ca. Headquarters Johannesburg. Contact 
Williams, P.O. Box 492, Hartford, Conn. 


For Satisfactory Results 


TRADE IN fast moving STOCKS 


With the Intermediate Market Swing 


Swingguide Market Service 
BOX 157, ANSONIA STATION 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
Chicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Chicago 5 
Phone HArrison 7-8813 


> DW, derenrdhy 
| 


Surveys to establish sound bases 
for financing. 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 

We Pick Up and Deliver 

20 years’ guaranteed service 

Kirchman-Dierks Company 

4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 


Saws, Broaches, 


* Belmont 
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Seven-story building being erected by Horder’s Inc. at Jackson boulevard and Jefferson 


street 


building at 3256 Milwaukee avenue. 
Ross, Brown and Fleming, broker. 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, 
333 N. Michigan avenue, is building 
an addition to its laboratory in Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill. The expansion will 
be of brick and concrete construction 
and will contain 60,000 square feet 
of floor space. 


Ryser Brothers Company will con- 
struct a 30,000 square foot building 
on property at the corner of W. Po- 
tomac avenue and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad. 
Edwin E. Hartrich, general contractor. 


I. S. Berlin Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, 425 S. Clinton 
street, has started construction of a 
plant at the corner of N. Kimball and 
avenues. The structure, 
which will contain approximately 
120,000 square feet of floor space, was 
designed by A. Epstein and Sons, Inc. 
Welso Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractors. 

Superior Pipe Specialties Company, 
2618 S. Sacramento boulevard, is con- 
structing a plant in Cicero, II. 

Oscar A. Reinhold, 153 E. 17th 
street, Chicago Heights, manufacturer 
of parlor furniture, will construct a 


20,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. 

Sager Glove Corporation, 1815 Nj 
Central Park, has purchased a build4 
ing at the corner of Wabansia anc 
Claremont streets. Arthur Rubloff 
and Company and Alex Friend and 
Company, Inc., brokers . 

H. U. Mann Company, 540 N| 
Lake Shore Drive, distributor of elec- 
trical appliances, has acquired the 
40,000 square foot building at 12301 
W. Jackson boulevard. 

Horder’s Inc., stationery and office: 
supply business, is erecting a building: 
on the northeast corner of Jackson: 
boulevard and Jefferson street. The: 
building will adjoin the company’s 
present building at Jefferson and: 
Quincy streets. The combined build 
ings will have a total of 225,000 square: 
feet of floor space. Engineering Sys- 
tems Inc. is the architect, and George. 
Sollitt and Company is the contractor, 
The seven-story building will include 
an enlarged retail office supply and 
stationery store on Jefferson street: 


‘and a furniture and systems store on 


the Jackson boulevard side. There 
will be an employes’ cafeteria, addi- 
tional rest rooms as well as extensive 
office and warehouse space. 


Fight Communism At Home! 


(Continued from page 22) 


wives’ clubs, and into our government. 
We, the managers of enterprise every- 
where, can clear that confusion. We 
can debunk the economic medicine men 
and we can beat the reds at their own 
game. 

There isn’t another group in this 
country that spends as much time every 
day of every week in the year with 
the American working man as business- 


men. Millions of men and women 
spend six or eight hours a day under 
our roofs. Every public opinion poll 
shows that the American working man 
believes wholeheartedly in the Amer 
ican individual enterprise system, but 
that he is also aware of some of its 
weaknesses. The polls also show that. 
an alarming percentage are skeptical 
of the good faith and motives of the 
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anagers of enterprise. We've got to 
in back the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people—first, in their system, and 
second, in us as the managers of their 
system. That’s our job! 

| There’s a job for every manager of 
every enterprise in the United States. 
We can’t write that job off by signing 
n membership check to the National 
Association of Manufacturers. We can’t 
lo it by passing resounding resolutions, 
br by making eloquent speeches. We 
an—and we must do it—individually, 
n our own plants, in our own com- 
unities, every day of: every week, in 
bur relations with our own people, the 
people we know best and who know 
s best, the people who look on us, in 
he light of our individual records, as 
he exponents of the strengths or weak- 
nesses of the enterprise system. 

If we can show the workers in our 
pwn plants that we, the managers, sin- 
erely believe that the workers’ inter- 
ests are our interests, we won't have 
any trouble convincing those workers 
hat their best interests lie with us and 
mot with the political business-baiters 
lor with the unscrupulous labor leader 
hose livelihood depends on the dis- 
cord he stirs between us. 

‘The turmoils of these times makes 
lit seem impossible, but that’s the chal- 
lenge. It’s “impossible,” but we can 
and we will do it—the impossible 
lagain! We can pick up this job with 
jone tremendous factor in our favor. 
\Americans are “up-standing folk.” The 
(Volga Boatmen’s Song is not their na- 
itional anthem. They'll work as a team, 
ipush together, and pull together. But 
they will not be harnessed nor driven. 
[They wan't to go places like they've 
idone in the past, to do things like 
ithey’ve done in the past. 

We had better get in there and give 
ithem the hand they need, the leader- 
ship they’re looking for. If we do it, 
and do it now, we'll show this world 
progress the like of which it’s never 
seen. We'll show it productive strength 
enough to explode the wildest dream 
of the craziest dictator. We'll make 
‘this American Adventure in Cooper- 
ation the American Achievement in 
Cooperation and, in so doing, we'll 
stay free. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


‘ture to justify a production that a 
drop in buying power is likely soon.” 


e Atomic Safety — The atomic age 
has brought a host of new problems 
for the industrial safety engineer. At 
the National Safety Council’s annual 
congress, which convenes in Chicago 
on October 18, safety experts will 
consider a whole series of new haz, 


did you 
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know this about 
TWINLITE Lighting? 


TWINLITE is not just another name in lighting fixtures—it is an achieve- 
ment of major proportions in the modern science of Brightness Engi- 
neering, effecting the long-sought-for even distribution of illumination 
so necessary to efficient and comfortable seeing. The transmission and 
reflectance factors of the TWINLITE bowl have been carefully deter- 
mined to achieve glare-free and shadowless light—the brightness of 
the fixture approximately equalling the brightness of the ceiling. The 
bluish tint of the TWINLITE fixture offsets the predominance of red and 
yellow radiation inherent in incandescent light. The result is a cool and 
refreshing illumination that is in the high-visibility region of the spec- 
trum where human vision is at its best. Truly, TWINLITE brings natural 
outdoor lighting indoors. 


You have to see TWINLITE Lighting to 
appreciate the surprising difference. Get in 
touch with any one of the Englewood 
branches ‘nearest you, for a demonstration 
—no obligation of course. 


partial list of TWINLITE users: 


American Airlines * American Locomotive ® Best & Co. ° Chase National Bank * 

Chicago Tribune * Columbia Broadcasting System ° Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

¢ Dictaphone Corp. * F. W. Dodge °* Equitable Office Bldg. * Federal Reserve 

Bank * Gimbels * General Motors * Guarantee Trust Co. * Macy’s * Mutual Life 

Bldg. © Newsweek * New York Central Bldg. * New York Telephone Co. * Penn- 

sylvania R. R. * Rockefeller Center ¢ Shell Oil Corp. * Tennessee Valley Authority 
¢ Time, Inc. ¢ U. S. Rubber Co. © Wanamakers * Woolworths 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO. 5801 S. Halsted St., ENglewood 4-7500 
ROCKFORD 124 N First St., Rockford 3-5441 
SOUTH BEND 225 N. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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ards that were unknown a few year 
ago. Lectures will be delivered or 
such topics as the “Handling of Air 
craft Rocket and Guided Missles,’ 
“Supersonic Sickness and Noise Abate: 
ment,” “Problems Involved in Atomic 
Energy Research,” and “Nucleonics— 
Its Threats and Promises.” 


° Safety Innovation—A major threat 
to traffic safety — the motorist whe 
insists upon straddling highway lane 
dividers — is being warned on the 
spot in New Jersey and Tennessee 
where engineers have installed traffic 
markers called “singing strips.” In, 
stead of the conventional white line; 
there is a center-of-the-highway strfpj 
of hand-scored concrete. When ani 
automobile crosses the strip, it pro- 
duces a loud hum. At night, the 
scored concrete strips reflect light 
back to the driver, increasing visibility; 
especially in foggy or overcast: 
weather. 


¢ Help For Homebuilders—The Fed- 
eral Government’s Housing and: 
Home Finance Agency, which has: 


ae :' see - - been conducting extensive research: 
looking toward lower construction: 

You Can fudge Lf Man eee costs, has published 16 new booklets: 
and technical papers giving practical] 

BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS! results of the big research job. The: 


booklets, available from Government! 
Printing Office, cover such subjects: 
+++ Famous TRADE-MARK names are your assurance of as planning an expansible house, the: 
real worth ... coupled with XLWAY they are a double construction of individual Scwaea| 
disposal systems, structural and insu-: 
lation requirements, wood construc. 
sent these reliable manufacturers! tion for prefabricated houses, and the: 
technique of house nailing. The tech-: 
nical papers, available upon request: 
from the Housing and Home Finance: 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C., cover: 
For the best in WHOLESALE SUPPLIES phone Virginia 7-7220 such subjects as condensation in walls 
and roofs, a proposed uniform plumb- 

ing code for housing; honeycomb- 
EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY Gredlaid nner! St eee 
: ineeiioerat overlaid veneer and plywood, and 

2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS tests on flush-type doors. 


EXCEL ELECTRIC can be judged by the company it keeps 


guarantee of best quality. It is with pride that we repre- 


EXCEL ELECTRIC AT YOUR SERVICE IS LIKE 
ANOTHER STOCKROOM IN YOUR PLANT! 


° Doctors Speak Up—One group of 


highly specialized small businessmen, 
the nation’s several hundred thousand 
F IRE H OSE CERTIFIED SHELLAG | | practicine phycicane hoe ono 


a job that for years has been familiar 


Fi Bleached Refined to big business. The doctors through 
ire Wartree the American. Medical Association 
E have, after several false starts, 

orarment Orange Gum launched a nationwide public rela- 
u 1e Shellac Varnish tions program designed to strengthen 

Pp Ss Gontashone at ‘SHELLAC public confidence in their profession. 

. 7 Doctors th hout th t 
Bi-Lateral Fave Gis | octors throughout the country will 


begin receiving a bi-monthly news- 
letter explaining the fundamentals of 
good public relations. To expedite 
the public relations job the profession 
will sponsor a “workshop conference” 
in St. Louis in November at which 
(Continued on page 47) 


Hose Company 
810 Civic Opera Bldg. BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & C0. 


CHICAGO 6 3248 W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
Chicago 32 


FRanklin 2-4832 


Se, 
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HE’ railroads have petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
jor increases in line-haul rates on coal, 
joke and iron ore which, if granted, 
Will yield, based on 1947 traffic, addi- 
jional revenue of $139,700,000 annu- 
Hly. The request seeks a 25 cents per 
Met ton or 28 cents per gross ton in- 
Merease on coal and coke rates and 
m 20 cent per ton, net or gross, in- 
#rease on iron ore rates. No increase 
#s proposed, however, on iron ore rates 
Within Western territory. The peti- 
jion has been docketed by the Inter- 
tate commerce commission as No. 
$0052, Increased Rates on Coal, Coke 
find Iron Ore, but hearing dates have 
hot been assigned. Those desiring to 
be heard in opposition to the increase 
re advised by the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission to notify it, re- 
questing at the same time that they 
de furnished with notices and other 
ymatter which may be issued in the 
Mroceeding. The railroads are re- 
borted to be considering asking for 
higher freight rates on cement, lum- 
per and petroleum, and also to request 
the removal of the maximum increases 
bn certain other commodities. 


Port Handling Charge Opposed: A 


it the hearing in Chicago on Septem- 
der 15 in opposition to the railroads’ 
proposal to establish a port handling 
charge of six cents per hundredweight 
bn all export, import and intercoastal 
traffic moving through Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. -The proposed charge 
would be made on traffic where the 
i ailroads perform or assume the ex- 
pense of loading and unloading water- 
borne freight, excluding traffic which 
lis handled on through one-factor rail- 
water rates. A further hearing will 
be held in New York City in October. 


Apparent Conflict in Postal Laws 
nterpreted: An interpretation on the 
apparent conflict between Public Laws 
819 and 900, both of which were 
passed during the closing days of the 
80th Congress, has been submitted by 

indsay C. Warren, Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Public Law 
819 established zone rates on air mail 
exceeding eight ounces in weight, ef- 
fective September 1. The same law 


Jarge delegation of shippers appeared’ 


TRANSPORTATION 
_ and TRAFFIC 


also provides that the rate of postage 
on domestic air mail weighing less 
than eight ounces will be at the rate 
of five cents for each ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. Public Law 900, which 
becomes effective January 1, 1949, 
provides that the postage rate on all 
first class mail, except postal cards, 
private mailing or post cards, shall be 
six cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. Mr. Warren states that it 
was not the intent of Congress to 
establish air parcel post service effec- 
tive September 1 and on the following 
day pass legislation which would can- 
cel the service on January 1. He rules 
that the provisions of Public Law 819 
will remain unchanged after January 
1, except that on that date the air 
mail rate on first class matter of eight 
ounces or less will be increased from 
five cents per ounce to six cents per 
ounce in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 900. 


I.C.C. Approves Motor Overcharge 
Rule: For the second time in recent 
weeks the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has refused to suspend a tariff 
rule providing a two-year limitation 
period for filing of overcharge claims 
against motor carriers. The latest such 
rule, which was permitted to become 
effective September 2, is published in 
a tariff of the Central and Southern 
Motor Freight Tariff Association. A 
similar rule published in a tariff of 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., was 
allowed to become effective July 11. 
Shippers in protesting the rules stated 
that it was unjust and unreasonable 
to establish a time limit within which 
shippers must present claims to car- 
riers for overcharges and still continue 
in effect the much longer period pro- 
vided through state statutes for car- 
rier filing of undercharge claims 
against shippers. Rules restricting the 
time for filing overcharge claims will 
only apply on shipments made on and 
after the effective date of the tariff 
rules and will not apply on shipments 
made prior to that date. On such 
prior shipments the time limit pro- 
vided through state statutes will con- 
tinue to apply. Since legislation is 
expected to be enacted during the next 
session of Congress establishing a uni 
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FOR SALE 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


located in Southern Michigan. 
Main building brick and heavy 
steel construction divided into 
two large crane bays. Suitable 


for medium and heavy manufac- 
turing. This plant is presently 
equipped as a 


GRAY IRON 


FOUNDRY 


producing heavy and medium 
high tensile and alloy castings. 
Plant now in operation; 40 tons 
per day. Has excellent heating, 
lighting, and ventilating systems. 
Switch track location with sev- 
eral acres for expansion. Floor 
area exceeds 45,000 sq. ft. Price, 
including complete foundry 
equipment, $200,000.00. Address 
John R. Mahon, Room 1314, 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Industrial and Residential 
lighting fixtures. 


Industrial and Residential 
electrical supplies. 


Contractors electrical 
supplies. 


Electrical appliances and 
specialties. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


ANbpover 3-1500 ‘ 


15 TRUNK LINES e NO WAITING! 
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MERCHANDISED 
ADVERTISING... 


What's in the Name? 


Merchandised Advertising—apt descrip- 
tion of this advertising ageny’s policy 
and purpose. Economical teamwork... 
coordinated, seasoned, proven... sup- 
ports the advertising and sales efforts of 
a number of constantly growing busi- 
nesses in the Chicago area. Better 
advertising will not cost you more—You 


certainly cannot afford less. We invite 


your inquiry. 


Veep cy 


-tduerlaens 
ne. 


MADISON-LASALLE BLDG,, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
PHONE CEntral 6-4588 


W ADVERTISING: COUNSEL - 
‘V PRODUCTION IN ALL MEDIA 


DELIVERY! 


We are one of the few manufacturers 

in the country today able to make de- 

liveries when you need them. No long 
delays ‘here. : 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 


We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


prone WEbster 9-4646 


BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP. 


The Franklin Bldg., 720 So. Dearborn St. 


ENTERTAINING .. . 
Personal or Business 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
@ PRIZES e NOVELTIES e 
e DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 
“Send for Neu Price- List” 


BEVERAGES 
INC, 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 


form period for filing both overcharge 
and undercharge claims, the over- 
charge rules which the carriers have 
already published, or may publish in 
the future, will have little effect. s 

Chicago Area Class Rate Increase 
Protested: Protest against a proposal 
that would increase class rates by ap- 
proximately 12 per cent on traffic 
moving between Southern territory, on 
the one hand, and points in the Chi- 
cago Commercial Zone north of Chi- 
cago, on the other, has been filed 
with the Central and Southern Motor 
Freight Tariff Association by The 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. The proposal would increase 
rates on traffic moving under South- 
ern Classification ratings to the basis 
applicable on exception rated traffic. 
The protest points out that places lo- 
cated in the affected area such as 
Evanston, Skokie, Niles, etc., are in 
the Chicago Commercial Zone and 
therefore have always enjoyed rate 
equality with shippers located in Chi- 
cago. “During the past few years,” 
the Association states, “many millions 
of dollars have been expended in this 
suburban area for constructing new, 
and expanding existing, plant facili- 
ties. This construction and expansion 
program was carried out by industries 
on the assumption that there would 
be no disruption in their present rate 
relationship with industries located 
within Chicago.” 

Light and Bulky Articles Rule Sus- 
pended: The Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended Rule 34 to the 
National Motor Freight Classification 
which was published to become effec- 
tive September 10. The proposed rule 
named minimum weight factors on 
certain specified light and bulky arti- 
cles and provided six tables of mini- 
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mum weights in connection with eack 
factor. Section 2 of the rule states tha: 
the carriers’ tariffs must be consultee 
to determine the table designating tht 
applicable truckload minimum weigh! 
table, and in the absence of such pro 
vision in the carriers’ tariffs, Table A’ 
which provides the highest minimun 
scale of weights will apply. The inter: 
state commerce commission has as, 
signed the proceedings as Il. & & 
Docket No. M-2920. 

C.A.C.I. Protests Order Bill O) 
Lading Charge: Protests on proposal, 
to assess an additional charge of ter 
cents per hundredweight, minimum 
charge $2.50, on all shipments movina 
under an order notify bill of lading; 
has been directed to the Middlewes: 
Motor Freight Bureau and the Centra: 
and Southern Motor Freight Tarif! 
Association by The Chicago Associaa 
tion of Commerce and _ Industry; 
Replying to the carriers statement thas 
the charge is necessary because of tha 
additional expense in handling ordert 
notify shipments, particularly where 
the shipment arrives at destination 
before the bill of lading has beer: 
placed in the bank for clearance, tha 
Association declares that while there 
are instances where the shipments art 
rive at destination before the bill on 
lading, it is unjust and unreasonabld 
to assess an additional charge on all 
shipments moving on an order bill ob 
lading. Compensation for any addi‘ 
tional expense which a carrier may, 
experience due to late arrival of the 
bill of lading should be providec 
through detention, storage or re-deliv+ 
ery charges, the protest states. | 

Package Car Performance Best im 
Six Years: The on-time performance 
of package cars leaving Chicago dur- 


ing July was the best record for anyj 


“T'll be working late tonight, dear!” 


PUBLIC PHONE = 


Hupp2a 
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onth since December, 1942, accord- 
g to records compiled by The Chi- 
jago Association of Commerce and 
industry. Reports returned on 22,875 
jars indicate that 14,814 or 64.8 per 
ent were placed for unloading at des- 
ination on schedule. Of the cars late 
j,182, or 22.7 per cent, were one day 
ate; 1,552, or 6.8 per cent, were two 
lays late; 728, or 3.1 per cent, were 
three days late; 343, or 1.5 per cent, 
ere four days late; and 256, or 1.1 
per cent, were five or more days late. 
Motor Refrigeration Charge Pub- 
ished: Additional charges, ranging 
irom $10 to $45 per shipment on 
ruckload shipments requiring refrig- 
bration, have been published in a 
fariff of the Eastern Central Motor 
arriers Association, effective  Sep- 
ember 22. Most of the carriers oper- 
ting between Chicago and the east 
ave excluded themselves from the 
harge on single-line traffic. 

Hearing In War Reparation Cases 
Postponed: Hearing in the govern- 
ment’s war reparation cases, which 
Wwas scheduled for September 22, was 
postponed indefinitely by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the 
request of Assistant Attorney General 
Herbert A. Bergson. In his request 
or postponement of the hearing, 
Bergson stated that Army Secretary 
Royall had advised, “that the cumula- 
tive effect of the government's evi 
dence, as now assembled, would be 
extremely dangerous to the security 
of the United States.” The repara- 
tion cases involve an_ estimated 
$2,000,000,000 on wartime rail ship- 
ments of government freight. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 44) 


doctors will study the problem with 
the help of professionals. 

e Inflation Footnote—A good adver- 
ising stunt seldom grows stale and 
thus, in these Autumn days, motor- 
ists throughout the country are being 
iconfronted with red woolens hanging 
suggestively from service stations 
served by Stewart-Warner’s Alemite 
division. The red underwear cam- 
paign, last used in 1932 to warn 
motorists to change to winter lubrica- 
Fen, has cost Stewart-Warner more 
than double its original cost. 

Freight Car Ages—How old are 
the freight cars riding the rails today? 
After extensive statistical work, the 
American Railway Car Institute has 
established that of the 1,742,094 cars 
owned by Class 1 railroads, about 
11.5 per cent are not more than five 
years old, 21 per cent are six to 15 
years old, 34.5 per cent are 16 to 25 
years old, 33 per cent are over 25 
years old. 
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STEEL DUMP BODIES 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
WOOD & STEEL PANEL 
AND STAKE BODIES 
RAIL DETECTOR CAR BODIES 


INFRA-RED PAINTING—LETTERING—REPAIRS 
STEEL FABRICATION 


250 TON HYDRAULIC PRESS BRAKE SHEAR 
CAPACITY 12” x 12’ - 0” 


® 
501 W. 33rd St. 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


BOulevard 8-6182 


HYRE 


Since 1912 


Rendering guaranteed performance by Reg- 
istered engineers, good service and quality 


workmanship, to industry. 


MOTORS (All Sizes New and Rebuilt) 
CONTROLLERS ° REPAIRS ° PARTS 
WINDING ry WIRING 


HYRE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2320 OGDEN AVE. CHICAGO 8 


CHesapeake 3-6100 
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Hagerty 
Brothers Co. 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Bradley 
University 


5 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Fleming - Potter 


Co., Inc. 


State at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Central Illinois’ Largest and Finest 
HOTEL PERE 
MARQUETTE 


_ 500 Rooms «+ 500 Baths 
Jerry B. Gordon Management 


 PEORIA*ILLINOIS — 


Fillgauer's 
NUFER 


Restaurant 


Famous For 


LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 
Direct From the Seashore 


CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
HOMEMADE PASTRIES 


> 
The North Side’s 
Mos? Beautiful 
Dining Place 
“AIR CONDITIONED 


= 


Private Dining Rooms 
for Parties, Banquets, ete, 


OPEN FROM NOON 
TILL 1 A.M. EVERY DAY 


> 
6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 
Near Devon 
AMB. 5839 or SHE. 9787 
Ample Parking Space 
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New Products — 


Moisture Control Unit 

Companies which must maintain 
materials at a constant humidity are 
prospective customers for the Dryo- 
matic Dry Conditioner, an automatic 
room dryer developed by the Dryo- 
matic Corporation of America, 17 E. 
22nd Street, Baltimore 18, Md. In 
the new machine, moisture is taken 
up on a chemical filter; when the fil- 
ter becomes saturated, the excess 
water is driven off by a heater. The 
Dryomatic operates on 110 volt al- 
ternating current; it is said to use 
about as much power as a domestic 
refrigerator and to control the mois- 
ture in a room of 5,000 cubic feet. 


Cable Connector 

The Allied Electrical Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, 1 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, IIl., has developed a new 
non-metallic sheathed cable connec- 
tor for electrical outlet boxes, made 
of high-grade spring steel and plated 
against corrosion. The new box is 
said to save electrical contractors both 
time and money, for it is installed by 
merely pressing it with the thumb or 
tapping lightly from the inside of 
the knock-out. Allied says the new 
box can be installed in only seven 
seconds. 


Non-Marking Heels 

Housewives, long troubled with 
heel marks on linoleum and other 
floor coverings, may find relief in a 
new product just introduced by the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


632-4 North 
Clark Street 
DElaware 7-2020 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams ¢ Lobsters e Scallops ¢ Frog Legs 
an 8 Varieties of Fish.. 


pert Cooked and Served .. A 
, leasonable Prices 
Dinners from $1.35 
A La Carte from 75c 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktails—Free Parking 


Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


Goodrich says it has developed non 
marking rubber heels and soles, whic: 
can be applied on either black or tas 
men’s and women’s shoes. The nev 
products are said to enable shoe re 
pairmen to cut their inventories o¥ 
heels and soles in half, because thez 
can be perfectly matched to eithe 
black or tan shoes. 


New Microfilmer 

A new microfilming machine whick 
makes it possible to photograph botk 
front and back of a document simul 
taneously, and afterwards place tho 
two images side by side on 16mm 
film, has been introduced by Bell ana 
Howell Company, Chicago, Ill. Ae: 
cording to the company, the new ma: 
chine cuts microfilming costs by 66 
per cent. It operates on a mirror re: 
flex system, and is said to recorc 
about 22,000 check-size documents: 
double row, on 100 feet of film. 


Heavy-Duty Home Freezer 

International Harvester Company 
has introduced a new, heavy-duty, 
home freezer, with a 15.8-cubic-foot 
capacity, which stores up to 552 
pounds of frozen food. Production on 
the new model is scheduled to begim 
immediately at Harvester’s Evansville: 
Ind., refrigeration works. 


Plastic “Snow” 

Looking forward to the Yuletide 
market, Paisley Products, Inc., 1770) 
Canalport Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill, 
has introduced a new liquid plastic 
adhesive, designed to adhere white or 
colored cotton, rayon or wool flock! 
to irregular surfaces, such as Christ- 
mas trees and branches of natural or 
artificial foliage. A few seconds after 
being applied, the adhesive forms a 
tacky film on the branches; the flock 
is dusted or blown on; and, when fi 
nally dry, it holds the flock with a 
flexible bond. 


Winter Tread Tire 

Another manufacturer with a new 
product aimed at the Winter market 
is the U. S. Rubber Company, New 
York, 20, N. Y., which has developed 
a new tire tread that employs rock 
salt to give it up to 30 per cent better 
traction on ice-covered roads. The 
new tread, called “Wintrack,” is de- 
signed for recapping worn tires, and 
consists of quality tread stock into 
which thousands of pieces of rock salt 
have been mixed. U. S. Rubber ex- 
plains that, as the tread wears down, 
the pieces of salt are released to form 
surface pores which grip small road 
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rregularities. The new tread is also 
aid to improve traction by reducing 
wheel spin on ice and snow covered 


A new laboratory hotplate, designed 
fo aid technicians in the extraction, 
evaporation, and overnight concentra- 
tion of analytical samples, has been 
introduced by the Laboratory Division 
xf Lindberg- Engineering Company, 
2444 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 12, 
ill. The new unit has a plate surface 
area five inches wide by 2214 inches 
ong, which allows the operator to 
blace flasks and containers side by 
side, permitting an unobstructed view 
bf the action taking place. Plate tem- 
peratures are controlled by a knob 
onnected to an input controller 
mounted on the front of the hotplate. 


Barn Humidifier 

Like people, livestock thrive under 
proper humidity control, and now, to 
aid farmers, the Minneapolis-Honey- 
ell Regulator Company, Minneapolis, 
inn., has developed a new humidity 
control system for protecting barns, 
livestock, and agriculture equipment 
from losses. Such moisture losses now 
cost farmers many thousands of dol- 
ars annually, because excessive barn 
umidity accelerates the decay of 
buildings and animal feed, endangers 
he health of animals, retards their 
milk-producing capacity, encourages 
jbacterial growth, and rusts metal 
equipment and tools. The new humid- 
lity control system is also said to pro- 
tect barns from fodder mildew and 
accompanying spontaneous combus- 
ition. 


Air Pressure Control 

To simplify the perennial factory 
problem of controlling pressure 
changes in air supply lines, the Han- 
inifin Corporation, 1101 S. Kilbourn 
Avenue, Chicago 24, Ill. has intro- 
duced a new pressure regulator that 
is said to be fully tamper-proof. The 
regulator can be locked at a particular 
pressure setting by passing an ordinary 
padlock through matching holes in two 
parallel discs. With 36 possible lock- 
ing combinations, the control unit can 
easily make precise pressure adjust- 
‘ments. It is made in 3/ inch and 14 
inch sizes for primary pressures up 
to 150 p.si. 


Midget Appliances 

- For home builders seeking to co- 
ordinate electrical appliances in room 
layouts, the General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Conn., has now 
developed a complete set of miniature 
plastic appliances, cabinets, and kitchen 
furnishings, scaled one inch to the foot, 
and made of light, durable polystyrene. 
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roduction 


killed - 


Those responsible for coal mining operations are like 
an airplane compass. They can’t afford to be wrong. 
Safety depends upon it. So do mining costs and vol- 
ume output. The long underground production lines 
that send Peabody coal to the surface by the millions 
of tons, employ the utmost in mechanized equipment, 
highly skilled labor and efficient supervision—the 
result of our collective experience gained through 65 
years in this business. 


Skilled production is behind the steadily increasing flow of Peabody’s 
Superior Processed coal, which has grown so important in the country’s 
economic and domestic life. 


PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


Eitablished 1863 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Sales fee 


CINCINNATI * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD * ST. LOUIS * OMAHA * MINNEAPOLIS 


SEE CHICAGO 


Parks, boulevards, points of interest 


25 mi—1™% hr. tour............ $1.50 
50 mi— 3 hr. tour............ $2.50 
So. Shore Tour 10:30, 1:30 & 4:30 
No. Shore Tour 12:00 & 3:00 
Grand Tour—10:30 - 12:00 - 1:30 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


FOR 


! TIONI 
NIGHT LIFE & CHINATOWN TOUR VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


2 hr. & 15 min. $1.30 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 


BUS LEAVES 8 p.m. 


State & Quincy and State & Randolph 


FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
—information Phone HArrison 71-8847 
CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 


Starting Point — State St. & Quincy 
(220 South) 


All Prices Plus Federal Tax 
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FOR DISPLAYING ° 


MODERN METAL UNITS FOR ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 


DISPENSING + DEMONSTRATING - 


Catinels+ Racks + Slands «Frames Signs 
CUSTOM DESIGNED FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


AMDCO units are daily display- 
ing every type and size and shape 
of product for America’s Great 
Merchandisers. Keep your goods in 
a Telling position, in Selling Condi- 
tion with AMDCO displays. 


SVELSHANE 


areisiswar >, 


ames 72 


ese 


on company letterhead for 
MERCHANDISPLAY 
BOOK 


5ST LONGER 


AMDCO can design— and produce in market-blanketing quantities 


NG METAL DISPLAY CO 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK; Reply to: 4624 W. Nineteenth St., Chicago 50, Illinois 
Riisig & 
Med 


ADVERTIS 


SERVICING 


AaSWHIUYNd JO LNIOd FHL LV AITLNANWWU3d LINGOUd ANOA 


SHEETS - ST EEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled e 
STRIP e 


Pickled e 
BARS e 
SHEARED TO SIZE 


Cold Rolled 
BAND STEEL 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. Blue Island, Il. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


for your 


GIFTS fein 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Gift Sets — Stationery — Toiletries 


Representative - Australia 


Handmade Corsages — Lucite 
PERMANENT DISPLAY 


lent business contacts there. 


Will 


Linnea - 200 W. Ohio St. 


Chicago 10 Ill. 135 S. La Salle St. 


Former resident of Australia representative several 
Australian companies in America leaving Novem- 
ber 5 for extended trip to Australia. Has excel- 
undertake 


assignments American firms seeking information 
or business connections in Australia. 

PETER N. TODHUNTER 
ANdover 3-2052 
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Also included are four metal wall 
four windows, two doors, a 16-pag 
instruction book, and a specially scale 
measuring rule. According to GE, tk 
miniatures are so realistic that whe 
they are set up and photographed, tk 
resulting kitchen or laundry is prac 
tically impossible to distinguish fror 
a full-scale layout. 


Baby Radio 

A three-tube radio, operating 01 
two batteries, that is no larger tha: 
a package of cigarettes, is the newee 
development of Micro-Electronic Proc 
ucts Inc., Peru, Ind. Antenna anf 
earphones for the midget radio plu 
into the top of the receiver. Controb 
include an on-off switch, a volumr 
knob, and a dial selector. The radil 
is said to have a range of 1,500 miles 


Rat Repellent 

The United States Plywood Corp; 
oration, New York 18, N. Y., has int 
troduced a new, laminated boarc 
called Protekwood, that is said to re 
pel rats particularly on farms and is 
dairies. The rat barrier is a combina: 
tion of hardwood veneer with imr 
pregnated fibre faces and, according 
to the company, is non-poisonous ana 
in no way affects poultry or farnr 
animals. 


Reflective Sheeting | 

A new type of reflective sheeting 
for automobiles, which can be appliec 
to glass, aluminum, brass, galvanize 
iron, stainless steel, porcelain, ana 
most painted surfaces, has been intros 
duced by the Minnesota Mining ana 
Manufacturing Company, St. Pauli 
Minn. A new form of Scotchlite, tha 
safety product is said to make automo} 
biles clearly visible after dark and ir 
overcast weather. The vehicle’s day, 
time appearance is unchanged but an 
night, under the headlights of ap» 
proaching motorists, the shape anc 
color of the vehicle is reflected withoun 
glare. 


Television Antenna 

The Eastern Transformer Company, 
Inc., New York 11, N. Y., has dee 
veloped a new television antenna 
which is said to increase the range of 
television and FM sets in fringe areas 
by as much as 15 to 25 miles and to 
eliminate the need for most towers im 
fringe areas. The high signal pick-up 
is attributed by the company to the 
unique arrangement of three reflecton 
elements, two director elements, and 
two collector elements. 


Anti-fog Device 

A new fog-fighting attachment fon 
automobiles, priced at roughly one: 
tenth the cost of conventional foglights; 
has been developed by the Gits Mold- 
ing Corporation, 4600 W. Huron 
Street, Chicago 44, Ill. “Fog Fighters” 


are simply a pair of amber-colored un- 
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reakable plastic headlight covers, to 
uch of which is attached a small rub- 
er suction cup. The new device is 
id to be easily attached to headlights 
hen dangerous driving conditions are 
pcountered. However, since they cut 
pwn. the amount of light available, 
hey must be removed when the fog 
rea has been passed. 


Industrial Fire Bug! 


(Continued from page 15) 


Losses from fire have been rising 
teadily and will be at a new all-time 
igh this year. During the first seven 
honths of 1948 fire losses reached the 
aggering total of $437,435,000, ac- 
ording to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. This was an increase 
hf 3.2 per cent as compared with the 
irst seven months of 1947. For the 
elve months ended with July, the 
igure was $711;437,000, or 10.8 per 
ent more than for the preceding twelve 
nonths. These figures included losses 
f homes and other domestic property, 
is well as industrial and commercial 
broperty. 

At the annual convention of the Na- 

ional Fire Protection Association last 
May, Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
American Management Association, 
ranslated dollar fire loss figures into 
terms that are much more striking. 
‘Last year,” he said, “we lost almost 
bne-quarter as many man-days of work 
is a result of fire as we did because 
of strikes and industrial disputes — 
about 25,000,000 man-days or enough 
work time to manufacture nearly 
1,000,000 automobiles. The whole 
country and even other nations were 
concerned with the strike loss while 
he fire loss caused hardly a ripple of 
attention.” 
Unfortunately, if every plant or com- 
mercial property operator should de- 
cide to do a complete job of protect- 
ing his workers, property and business 
from fire and explosion, it would soon 
be discovered that there are not 
enough fire protection engineers to go 
around. The condition has existed for 
many years — primarily because the 
supply is small, and not because the 
demand is large. 

Only one school, the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, in Chicago, offers 
a program of training leading to the 
degree of fire protection engineer, al- 
though other engineering schools are 
offering limited training in this field 
so that their graduates may have a 
better appreciation of the importance 
of fire prevention and protection and 
at least a primary knowledge of its 
techniques. 

The need for specially trained engi- 
neers in fire prevention and protection 
was recognized more than 45 years 


The ROMANTIC 


7th Wonder of Chicago 
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The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story ‘Ivanhoe’ is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


GUNS IN Eee 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.50. NO COVER OR 


ADMISSION CHARGE. 
ENTERTAINMENT .. . 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 
Outdoor garden trout stream. . . FIVE distinctive BARS 
and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. e GRaceland 2-2771 


ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


SUPERFLAKE, 


GRAPHITE 


Flake Graphite 
(All Grades) 


Amorphous Graphite 
(All Grades) 


i W : T T E K Graphite Greases 
(All Kinds) 


H (eo) S E C LA M P S Railroad Lubricants 


PRODUCTS 


Automobile Lubricants 
Waterproof Grease 
Graphite Oils 
Foundry Facings 
Paint 

Pipe Joint Compound 
Colloidal Graphite 


Molduko Core and Mold Process 


For x 6 Write today for sample meeting 


Hose Connections 


your own problem 


. SUPERIOR FLAKE GRAPHITE CO. 
WITTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 31 South Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


4305-15 West 24th Place, Chicago 23, Ill. 
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find it FASTER 


For quick answers to questions of who sells it? where 
is he located? what is his telephone number? — look 
in the RED BOOK, Chicago’s Classified Telephone 
Directory. It’s by far the fastest way to uncover 
products or services for business or home. Use ‘it to 
locate new sources of supply . . . hard-to-get mate- 
rials . . . trademarked products or services . . . just 
about anything you may need. You'll find the RED 
BOOK a real time-saver. Consult it often! 


Here’s another way to use the RED BOOK 


When you have forgotten the name of a 
former supplier and want to place another 
order, look in the RED BOOK. It’s quicker 
and easier to check the list and recognize 
the name than to take time to review your 
own files. 


the RED BOOK tells you where-to-buy-it! 


Chicago's Classified Telephone Directory + Outside Chicago look in the Yellow Pages 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST, 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 


Paving—Sidewalks 


WeEntworth 6-4422 


6639 SO. VERNON 


We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 


in Colors 
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ago by William H. Merrill, founder c 
the famous Underwriters’ Laboratorie. 
Merrill proposed the establishment c 
a training program to Dr. Frank W 
Gunsaulus, president of Armour Inst; 
tute, a predecessor of the Illinois Inst; 
tute of Technology, and offered th 
use of his own organization’s exceller 
laboratories. Dr. Gunsaulus took u; 
the offer, and in 1903 the program wa 
launched with an enrollment of 12 stu 
dents. This joint sponsorship has con 
tinued to this day, with Illinois Tec: 
fire protection engineering student 
spending an afternoon a week for twi 
years at Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Chemicals Hazards 


An examination of the curriculur: 
of the fire protection engineering prc 
gram indicates why its graduates hav 
special qualifications not to be expectee 
of other engineers. For the first twi 
years the curriculum is little differens 
than that for any other engineering 
course, but thereafter the fire protec 
tion students are required to take mors 
chemistry courses than any others ex 
cept the chemical engineers. This re 
quirement reflects the many and ins 
creasing hazards in chemicals and tha 
new developments in plastics, paintt 
and other products. 

Emphasis is placed on the study 03 
hydraulics, because water is still tha 
most generally available and effectivw 
means for fighting fire, and the engi’ 
neer must assure a sufficient supply 
to meet every emergency. The trenai 
in recent years toward locating plant# 
in outlying communities where water 
supplies are limited has been one 0% 
the big problems with which fire pro: 
tection engineers have had to wrestle: 

Construction methods and materials: 
the appraisal of property values, anc 
underwriters’ specifications and rez 
quirements with respect to construc: 
tion and the installation of apparatus 
relating to fire hazards and fire ex< 
tinction, are covered thoroughly. The 
fire protection engineer studies public 
and private fire extinguishing appa-+ 
ratus and methods, with a ‘systematic 
and detailed investigation of automatic 
sprinkler apparatus, fire hose, pumps: 
hydrants, and other fire extinguishing 
systems and devices. A course in “Spe 
cial Hazards” covers industrial proc- 
esses requiring special treatment be~ 
cause of dangers from heating equip. 
ment, flammable liquids, gases, or 
dusts. Four hours a week for one: 
semester are spent on tours of inspec~ 
tion of industrial properties that illus+ 
trate the various types of construction, 
occupancy and protection. 

Additional subjects covered include 
modern methods of analysis of fire 
hazards, the procedure used in_ the: 
computation of fire insurance rates,; 
the principles of fire insurance legisla- 
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on and taxation, rating and inspec- 
ion bureaus, the standard fire insur- 
mee policy, and the mathematics of 
re insurance. 

| Some 20 to 25 fire protection engi- 
feers are graduated by Illinois Insti- 
ute of Technology each year, and 
tnce the course was started there have 
een approximately 525 graduates. The 
ast majority of the graduates are ab- 
rbed by the insurance industry, which 
> constantly clamoring for more. Since 
1920 the stock fire insurance compa- 
ies have provided 25 four-year schol- 
rships each year, and the James S. 
Kemper Foundation now provides 
jour such scholarships annually. 

The obvious undersupply of students 
terested in fire protection engineer- 
yg reflects the difficulty in acquaint- 
g high school graduates with the op- 
hortunities in this field, according to 
rofessor John J. Ahern, head of the 
Illinois Tech department of Fire Pro- 
ection and Safety Engineering. Pro- 
essor Ahern estimates that less than 
me percent of each year’s high school 
‘raduates are aware that the fire pro- 
lection course exists. 


More Research Needed 


- Professor Ahern has ambitious plans 
or the fire protection and safety engi- 
yeering program. One of the most 
irgent needs, he says, is for laboratories 
where “pure” research can be done on 
lire and explosions. Most of the re- 
earch on these subjects has been done 
yy commercial companies to push their 
ywn particular fire protection or fire 
ighting devices. Underwriters’ Lab- 
pratories also has done important re- 
learch, but the bulk of its efforts must 
se devoted to the testing of commercial 
sroducts. Research into such things 
is the pressure developed in dust ex- 
plosions and the amount of heat re- 
guired to set off an explosion, would 
relp in the development of better meth- 
yds of protection, Professor Ahern 
jtates. 

| In connection with the laboratory the 
srofessor hopes to have on the school’s 
ampus a model new fire station of the 
hicago Fire Department, and the de- 
sartment’s drill or training school. The 
fire department and the school would 
ind this arrangement mutually bene- 
‘icial, Professor Ahern believes. He 
hinks it would be excellent practical 
‘raining for fire protection engineer- 
ng students if they could become part 
‘ime firemen. 

 Industry’s relative lack of interest in 
fire protection is attributed by Profes- 
sor Ahern to the difficulty in apprais- 
ing its results. It is easy to recognize 
failures when a conflagration or other 
jisaster occurs, but no one can tell how 
many conflagrations and disasters have 
been prevented by good engineering. 
A vast amount of educational work 
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... for | rae provides 


the “know how” to assist you in 
organizing your art and copy... 
determining your method of 
printing ... producing your work 
economically and quickly. 
Publications, catalogs, booklets, 
direct mail from black and white 
to full color , . . Now over one 


million impressions a day. 


WRITE US ON YOUR COMPANY 
LETTERHEAD FOR A SUPPLY 
OF THESE FREE, PERSONALIZED 

MEMO PADS 


XCELLO PRESS inc. 
LITHOGRAPHERS - PRINTERS ¢ BINDERS 
400 NO. HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


Repaired, Rented 
-Exchanged 


RECONDITIONED Installed 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
“ALLIS-CHALMERS” | WIRING 


MOTORS Power and Light 


EAR OEE: DRIVES EL EVATORS 


V BELTS Repaired 
All Phones Installed 


Inspected 
ARmitage 6-8300 FNRI VSRGRTREY 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


: oO. 


Sie en 
1347-51 BAUWANS ST. ~~ 


CHICAGO 22 


ot 


THE GRIFFITH 
LABORATORIES 


Makers of “PRAGUE POWDER.” the “Safe, Fast Cure for 


Smoked Hams, Bacon, and Ready-to-Eat Hams.” 


Makers of STERILIZED SPICES for home use. 


We serve our Industries with new, scientific 
methods and materials. 


Phone LAfayette 3-7505 


1415-31 West 37th Street CHICAGO 9 
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must be done before industry unde: 
stands the economics of fire protection 
Professor Ahern contends. Fire prote 
tion is actually an economy, since tk 
cost of protective measures usually 

made up in a few years in lower insu: 
ance rates. Professor Ahern also dd 
cries the dependence of many firm 
on insurance company engineers to tak 
care of all their protection needs. Th 
insurance company engineer is too bus 
to give any individual plant the amour 
of attention it probably deserves. 


Add to Curriculum 


The safety and protection probler 
of industry change, and the academn 
training of engineers has to be ac 
justed accordingly, Two years ago t 
Illinois Institute of Technology mad 
a significant addition to its fire prc 
tection engineering curriculum. Tw 
semesters of work in industrial safet 
were added to the senior year’s pro 
gram, and the name of the course wa 
changed from Fire Protection Engy 
neering to Fire Protection and Safet 
Engineering. 

These changes reflected the growin: 
importance of industrial safety prc 
grams and the trend toward multipl 
line underwriting by insurance compa 
nies that previously confined the 
selves to fire, automobile and marin 
risks. Fire protection engineers wer 
ideally suited to extend their scope t 
industrial safety since their initial train: 
ing provided knowledge in many field! 
of engineering. 

In a speech earlier this year, Profe. 
sor Ahern envisioned still greate 
broadening of the protection engineer”™ 
scope. “Over the years,” he sai 
“there has been developing here a 
Illinois Institute of Technology a nev 
sub-division of the engineering fiel 
one which is dedicated to controlling 
the monumental forces which technol) 
ogy has unleashed. It has been knowr 


should be termed ‘risk engineering,’ foo 
as it continues to grow it will not b 

bounded by either fire protection op 
industrial safety. 


“There is a tremendous amount of 
research and development work to be 
done. Plans are now under prepara: 
tion for both protection and_ safety, 
laboratories which will provide facili 
ties for pushing back the boundaries 
of our technical knowledge in this field 
The schools cannot do it alone; the 
continued and augmented support of 
the insurance industry is an absolute 
requirement. Scholarships, endowmentss 
and other means of support will spee 
the day when we can meet the de- 
mands of the industry for a stead 
supply of men adapted to their needs.”” 


¥ 
ee 
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xecutives — Office Managers — Personnel Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 
| You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


Advertisements in this section: 20c¢ per word- 


Ine time; 1l5c per word—12 times. Minimum— 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


NAME PLATES | 


5 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
ime; $11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 1, 
ich $7.00 one time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 
elve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 
Dne Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
previous month to be inserted under proper 
#lassification. Teams—Payable in advance unless 
redit references are approved. Address Classi- 
ed Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 
dalle Street—Chicago, Illinois. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


i RECOGNIZED AGENCY hos the facilities and ex- 
® perience to serve advertisers with limited budgets. 
Even if you spend only a nominal amount, we can save 
i your time, do a professional job, get results. Let's talk 
i it over. No obligation. Robert A. Gallagher Adver- 
tising, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, FRanklin 2-1033. 


BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 
Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


| THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, II. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


IHARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General detective 
business transacted everywhere. Office open day 
and night, 145 North Clark Street, CEntral 6-1500, 
Chicago 2. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


NEW CATALOGUE 
Just Off The Press 
SUPPLIES AND APPARATUS 
Phone or Write for Copy 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 


Phone State 2-4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago: 6, Illinois 


: 
| 


EXPORT SERVICE 


LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SERVICE, designs, 
specifications, purchase of machinery and super- 
vision of construction for cement, industrial and 
power plants and substations. 19 S. Wells St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


EXTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING . 
FUMIGATING 


Chicago License No. 1 
Est. 1898 


2356 N. STATE ST. 


PESTICIDE C 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870” 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive,Chgo.1 RAndolph 6-1760 


GEARS 


SINCE 1888 — Makers of 
Every Type of GEAR and 
GEAR REDUCER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
1140 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


D.0. JAME 


Telephone Canal 1800 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


. Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chicago Name 
Plate Co., 1831 W. Columbia Av., Chicago 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447. ; 


AND USED 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW 


: Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 


born 2-3456, 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 
(Class and Individual Instruction) 
Piano Text Books 
Piano 


Superior 

and Fundamental 
Teaching 

(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 

Serving in Parochial and 


Conservatories and Private Studios 
25 E. Jackson Blvyd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


TIME CLOCKS 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing »% Multilith 


Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


Any Size Order Handled Promptly 
155 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


MATRICES 
Mecha Matrix Cut Syndicat 


J. BRUCE ALLEN, Pres. 


. Highest Grade Newspaper Mats & Stereotypes— 
La o Wet Mats—Dry Mats—Black Mats 


Quality and Service keep our Product sold 
Complete Night Service, without overtime charge to 


regular patrons. 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5 


HArrison 7-6621 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 


When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 
Remember 


J. H. WILSON company 


EST. 1908 
216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-4025 


WATCHMEN 


PEDERSEN’S 
PROTECTIVE PATROL 


24 Hour Service NEvada 8-7075 
(City-wide & Suburban service) 
Uniformed watchmen — Days & Nights 
by the week or month — Special sanitary 
service with permanent jobs 
2839 W. Jackson Chicago 12 


For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS warcnouses, ete. 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


se 


KEEP BUYING U. S. BONDS. 
AND HOLD THEM 


56 


Wife 
this turned down, dear?” 
Hubby: “How much is it? 


(trying on hats): “Do you like 


Wife: “Twenty-five dollars.” 
Hubby: “Yes, turn it down.” 


The little man was pushing his cart 
through the crowded aisles of the big super 
market. 

“Coming through,” he 
No one moved. 

“Gangway,” he shouted. 
stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situation and 
then smiled as a bright idea struck him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. The 
women scattered like chaff in the wind. 


called merrily. 


A few men 


“Mother, that dentist wasn’t painless like 
it says on his sign.” 

“Did he hurt you, dear?” 

“Naw, but he hollered like anybody else 
when I bit him.” 


Angus had lived two months in America 
when he went to see a movie laid in the 
Canadian wilds. Presently he saw a close- 
up of a moose. 

“I dinna ken what yon beastie is,” he 
remarked to his companion. 

His friend explained that it was a moose. 

“A moose?” Angus cried. ‘“Aweel, if 
that is a moose, I dinna want to meet an 
American rat then!” 


Salesmanship 
Customer: “Now, grocer, are you sure 
those eggs are strictly fresh?” 
Grocer: “William, feel those eggs and 
see if they're cool enough to sell yet.” 


* 


The big business man had died and gone 
to—well, not to heaven. Hardly had he 
settled down for a nice long smoke when 
a hearty hand slapped him on the back, 
and into his ear boomed the voice of a per- 
sistent salesman who had pestered him so 
much on earth. 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” chortled the 
man, “I’m here for the appointment.” 

“What appointment?” 

“Don’t you remember? Every time I 
entered your office on earth you told me 
you would see me here.” 


sales- 


Policeman: “Why didn’t you stop when 
I yelled back there?” 

Driver (with great presence of mind): 
“T thought you said ‘Hello Senator.’ ”’ 

Policeman: “Well, you see Senator, I 
was going to warn you about driving too 
fast in the next town.” 


* * * 


A man was driving down a road in India 
when he suddenly came across an elephant 
lying straight across his path. 

‘Pardon me,” the man said, “but would 
you mind moving off the road?” 

“Not at all,” replied the elephant, get- 
ting up and trotting off to the side. 

About five miles farther on, the men 
came across a second elephant lying across 
his path. 

“Pardon me,” he asked. “I wonder if 
you would please move out of the way?” 

A “No,” retorted the elephant, “why should 
> 

“No reason,” replied the man, ‘except 
that the elephant up the road very politely 
moved over when I asked him to.” 

“He did?” exclaimed the second ele- 
pave “Darn him, we were playing book- 
ends! : 


“Complain to the dictaphone, dear, 


\ 


‘ 


I'll play your record later!” 


“T trust you found that novel int 
ing,”the librarian. remarked hopefully. 
“No, not very,” the patron replied, 


“tb 
the letter someone left in it for a bookma 
was certainly a lulu! with 


kok OX i 


Prospect (who was being given a demo, 
stration in a used car): “Say, what mak 
it jerk so when you first put it in gear} 

Salesman: “Ah, that proves it to bee 
real car. It’s anxious to start.” 


x * * 


Ghostly voice (in haunted house): “Gl 
out, get out!” , 

Man: “Where are you? I don’t see your 

Voice (meekly): “I know —the shee 
haven't come back from the laundry yet 


* * & 


An energetic food salesman was tryiti 
to peddle some bananas to the owner of | 
general store located deep in the hills. TI 
mountaineer had never even seen a banani 
much less tasted one, so the salesman offera 
a bunch, saying: | 

“Go ahead and taste them. They’? 
good —bet you'll like them.” 

The mountaineer thoughtfully drawlee 
“Nope. Don’t think I will. Got too man 
unsatisfied tastes now.” 

Tourist: “What is that on the register 

Glerk:> A= bugs tsirse | 

Tourist (laying down pen): “I dort 
mind if you have bugs in this hotel, bo 
when they come out to see what room yc 
take, well . . . that’s too much.” 

* * * 


Foreman: “How long do you want 1 
be away.on your honeymoon? | 


Employe: “Well, how long would ye 
suggest?” | 
Foreman: “How do I know, I havew 
seen the bride.” | 


* Ke * 


“Jones never completed his education 
did he?” , 
“No, he lived and died a bachelor.” 


